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What do you know 


about heart disease? 


. WHY DOES HEART DISEASE CONCERN ME? 


Because diseases of the heart and circulation are the 
greatest cause of death in the United States. They are 
responsible for one out of every three deaths. They 
strike all ages and kill more people than the five other 
leading causes of death—cancer, accidents, nephritis 
(kidney disease), pneumonia, tuberculosis—combined 


HOW CAN I FIGHT HEART DISEASE? 


FIRST: know your own heart. Protect yourself and 
your family through periodic health examinations in- 
cluding heart check-ups. SECOND: learn the facts 
about heart disease. The more you know, the less you 
will have to fear. THIRD: help science discover more 
about diseases of the heart and blood vessels py! sup- 
porting research. Give what you can. 


WHAT ARE THE MOST COMMON TYPES 
OF HEART DISEASE? 


Rheumatic heart disease is childhood’s greatest enemy, 
killing five times as many children as infantile paralysis, 
whooping cough, diphtheria, scarlet fever, measles and 
meningitis combined. Hypertensive heart disease (the 
result of high blood pressure) is most common among 
the middle aged. Coronary arteriosclerosis (hardening 
of the arteries which supply the heart muscle) is most 
common among the elderly, but also occurs in middle 
age. 


WHAT ARE POSSIBLE SYMPTOMS 
OF HEART DISEASE? 


There are three common symptoms. They are: pain, not 
over the heart but generally in the center of the chest; 
shortness of breath, and palpitation (a disagreeable 
sense of fast, or slow, or irregular heart beat). These 
symptoms do not necessarily mean that you have heart 
disease. They may be nervous or other disorders. :See 
your doctor and be sure. 


Your Heart! 


A. 


CAN WORRY DAMAGE THE HEART? 


No. Worry may produce such symptoms as heartache, 
palpitation, shortness of breath—but not heart disease. 
If you already have heart disease, worry can aggravate 
the condition. 


DOES OVERWEIGHT CAUSE HEART DISEASE? 


No. But if you have high blood-pressure or heart dis- 
ease, overweight. will-put an extra strain on the heart 
and may cause further damage. 


CAN HEART DISEASE BE CURED? 


Some kinds of heart disease can be cured by drugs and 
surgery. Other forms can be controlled by reducing the 
strain on the heart. By living within the limits of your 
heart reserve you can protect your heart and prolong 
life. This means, among other things, doing the proper 
work, cultivating a serene philosophy of life, avoiding 
fatigue, overweight, infections and emotional upsets. 
Your doctor knows the answer. Let him prescribe for 
you. : 


HOW MUCH MONEY IS BEING SPENT 
FOR. HEART DISEASE RESEARCH? 


Funds for medical research have been pitfully small— 
so small that vitally needed studies have been delayed 
or abandoned. The funds available for research in 
rheumatic, fever, hypertension and coronary heart dis- 
ease are far below the minimum needs to cope with 
these killers. 


Give To Fight Heart Disease! 


The American Heart Association and its affiliated 


Yes. 
local heart associations composed of leading physicians and 
laymen conducts an annual Heart Campaign each February. 
The 1950 Heart Campaign will seek vitally needed re- 
sources to fight heart disease with research, education and 


community service. Volunteer workers are needed in the 
Campaign, too. Your gift—and your services—will help 
support cardiac services in your area. 


Give your Time and Services. Too, in the 1950 Heart Campaign 


See Your Loeal Heart Association - - or Address 


American Heart Adsociation 


1775 BROADWAY. 


NEW YORK I9, N. Y. 
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Cluncuncing Travel’s 
Gincteuk Plicte Contest 


TRAVEL invites its readers to enter a series of photo- 
graphic contests and offers a prize of $25.00 for the best 
picture received each month. A prize of $10.00 will be 
paid for the next best picture and $5.00. each for all other 
pictures accepted for publication. We are seeking pictures 
which will evoke vividly and dramatically the manifold 
delights of travel in this country or in any other part of 
the world. 


Facts About the Contest 


Contestants may use any type of camera or film. Any 
size prints may be submitted but the larger sizes are pre- 
ferable. You may submit a single print or as many as you 
wish. Do mot send negatives. Contests are open to all 
readers except professional photographers. 


Each picture must have the photographer’s name and 
address printed or stamped on the back, together with the 
location and other pertinent information about the picture, 
including the type of camera and film used. 


Our Judges 


Ivan Dmitri who has been chosen to judge these monthly 
photographic contests is one of America’s best known and 
most talented photographers. His work has carried him to 
all parts of the world and he has covered special assign- 
ments for the U. S. Army as well as for a number of leading 
periodicals. He will bring to his judgment of all photo- 
graphs entered in the contests his expert technical knowl- 
edge, his years of experience and his understanding of all 
those qualities which are essential to a good photograph. 
His experiences as a photographer in so many countries 
have given him a particularly acute knowledge of the 
difficulties a photographer must face as well as the numerous 
opportunities that await him. 


Coburn Gilman, the Editor of TRAVEL will act as an 
associate judge. Over a period of more than twenty years 
he has examined tens of thousands of pictures from every 
country in the world to secure the illustrations for this 
magazine. As readers of TRAVEL realize he knows the 
work of the best contemporary photographers here and 
abroad and he has a shrewd eye for new talent when it 
appears. 


Closing Dates 


The first contest closes September 15 and the winning 
pictures will be published in the October issue of TRAVEL. 
Subsequent contests will close on October 15 and the 
fifteenth of each month following. 


A stamped addressed envelope must be enclosed with 
entries, if the return of prints is desired. All pictures ac- 
cepted for publication become the property of TRAVEL 


Magazine, Inc. 


Address all photographs to ae AMATEUR PHOTO 
EDITOR—TRAVEL MAGAZINE. 


115 WEST 45th STREET NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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THE LATEST NEWS FOR TRAVELERS 


Planned Pleasure: The Cruise 


If you haven’t tried an escorted 
cruise you're in for a pleasant sur- 
prise. Once you say “I do” to your 
particular choice your worries are 
over. Gone will be the nerve-racking 
anxieties of buying tickets, of making 
hotel reservations, of arranging this 
and that, of wondering if you did 
the right thing at the right time. As 
a member of a planned tour you are 
priviledged to relax and enjoy every 
second of your trip, for mishaps or 
troublesome details become the con- 
cern of your Tour Escort. Your only 
interest will be with new sights, new 
sounds, new tastes, new experiences. 
And the probability is that you'll 
make some fine friends as well, for 
there are certain to be some among 
the group with tastes kindred to your 
own, already evidenced by their 
choice of trip. Youll get your 
money's worth and more when you 
decide on a planned package that con- 
tains the where, when and how for 
your important trip. These planned 
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The Grand Canyon is one of the most impressive sights on 


vacations have been so popular this 
summer that various travel agencies, 
steamship and airline companies al- 
ready have their fall and winter 
schedules in preparation. With a 
little preliminary exploring of cruise 
possibilities at the different agencies, 
you are certain to get exactly the 
kind of a trip you want at the price 
you can afford. Another advantage 
is that by traveling with a group you 
will profit by reductions not available 
to a person traveling alone. Carry- 
ing the thought a bit farther, travel 
savings widen travel horizons. 


Cross Country Cruise 


Consider for a moment the four- 
teen-day land cruise that starts at 
Chicago carries you across the Mis- 
sissippi River, into the Texas “Pan- 
handle” along the very path blazed 
by the pioneers and the prairie 
schooners, into New Mexico rich 
with history of the conquering Spani- 
ards and the Pueblo Indians, and 
makes a major stop at the awesome 


the fourteen-day land cruise from Chicago to the Pacific Coast. 
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These two airplanes represent twenty years of aviation progress. | 
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The smaller is “The Tin Goose” which inaugurated transcon- 


tinental air passenger service in 1929 with a speed of 110 miles | 
an hour and seats for ten passengers. The larger is the TWA i 


Constellation which carries fifty-one passengers across the con- | 
tinent in twelve hours. { 


grandeur of the Grand Canyon. 
From there, and still traversing the 
land of mighty spaces and grotes- 
que natural formations, of which the 
still stretches of the Mojave Desert 
are a part, you come at length to 
the gay cities of Hollywood, Los 
Angeles and San Diego. Here among 


great natural beauty are to be found ~ 


old Spanish Missions, new haciendas, 
new and old movie celebrities, and 
glitterment of every sort. Presently 
you are on your way again, up into 
the rugged Techachapi Mountains of 
Bakersfield, through the beautiful and 
fertile San Joaquin Valley, famous 
for its fruits and vegetables, across 
the superb Bay Bridge and finally 
into exciting, cosmopolitan San 
Francisco. You'll also visit the Muir 
Woods where California Redwoods 
soar three hundred feet into the air. 
These fabulous trees are considered 
to be the oldest of living things. This 
effortless and rewarding package 
costs $239, plus tax. 


Inland Waterways 


There’s still time for a river cruise 
if you have a mind for that. One 
such on the Delta Queen of the 
Greene Line embarks at Cincinnati 
(sailings: September 10, October 1, 
22 and November 12) with New 
Orleans as its destination. There are 
numerous stops for shopping and 
sightseeing at the more interesting 
towns and cities along the way. This 
nineteen-day leisurely cruise is to be 
had for $225, minimum. 


Another seven-day sail on the 
Gordon C. Green of the Greene Line 
leaves St. Louis with Muscle Shoals, 
Alabama, as its end port. The sail- 
ings are August 27, September 24, 
October 1 and 8, and the price is 
$75, minimum, 

The Canada Steamship Lines has 
a fine eight-day cruise that leaves 
from Buffalo and takes in Toronto, 
Rochester, Montreal, Quebec, Bagot- 
ville, all points of historic interest, 
with much to see and do when the 
boat docks. There’s a sailing Septem- 
ber 13, and the trip is from $135, 
minimum. 


Windjammer Cruises 


The Windjammer Cruises excite} 
the imagination of the hearty as well’) 
as give you a chance to heave-to} 
with actual work on boats of this’) 
type. September 25 is the last sail- 
ing of the Grace G. Bennett, of the 
Tidewater Cruises Lines. She em- 
barks from Havre de Grace and sails 
in Chesapeake Bay. There’s a 
minimum price tag of $71.50 for this. | 

One of the Maine Schooner | 
Cruises Line boats sets from Fal- | 
mouth, Maine, with calls at Casco 
Bay and Bar Harbor. This one costs _ 
$72.50 and the last voyage for this 
year is September 26. 
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The Great Lakes Cruises 


The Great Lakes cruises continue 
their popularity. Here are three 
special Labor Day Cruises on the 
Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Com- 
pany’s boats: 

From Detroit on September 2, tak- 
ing in Mackinac Island, Escanaba 
and Sault Ste. Marie. The price of / 
this four-day jaunt is $37.50, plus,~ 
tax, and is exclusive of meals. This 
comes to $18.50. 

From Buffalo on Thursday, Sep-_ 
tember 1, with stops at Detroit, Mac- 
kinac Island, Escanaba, Sault Ste. 
Marie and Detroit. $55.75, plus tax, 
is the cost. Meals $25.50 extra. 

From Cleveland on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 1, with stops at Detroit, Mac- 
kinac Island, Escanaba, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Detroit and Cleveland. This 
one is49.80, minimum, plus tax, with 
$18.50 extra for meals. 


Bermuda and Jamaica 


Eastern Airlines has recently de- 
signed a couple of particularly en- 
ticing packages. Both are all-inclu- 
sive. 

The Bermuda trip on the Sky- 
cruiser gives you the choice of going 
both ways by air, or by plane and 
boat. You are offered on the exotic 
island of Bermuda, famous for its 
equable climate and its lush beauty, 
an enchanted seven days of bathing, 
sailing, fishing, swimming''and any 
other sport you want to indulge in. 


At the left the Swedish star Viveca Lindfors arrives in L 
out for a trip east on “The City of Los Angeles.” 


“Shopping lends its own special touch, 
for the island offers many things 
from many lands that have particular 
appeal for Americans. The Sky- 
cruiser takes off from New York and 
| the price of the trip is as little as $170. 


‘The other trip is to Jamaica. The 
fare, including round-trip air trans- 
portation, meals and lodging in 
luxurious hotels, takes in two sixty- 
mile scenic motor drives by different 
routes between Kingston and Tower 
‘Isle, visits to Castleon Botanic Gar- 
dens and historic Spanish Town, a 
sightseeing motor trip to Dunn’s 
River Falls, swimming in pools at 
both hotels and in the reef-protected 
bay at Tower Isle, dancing to calypso 
music at both hotels, a boat ride on 
the Caribbean, cycling, tennis and 
i many other attractions. The tour, 
_ which lasts eight days and seven 
eehts, costs $279.50, plus tax, and 
leaves from New York. 


Havana and Guatemala 


entrancing seventeen-day cruise to 
Havana and Guatemala City in a ship 
_ especially designed for the Caribbean : 
all rooms facing the sea and a per- 
| manent outdoor pool. The boat stops 
at Havana for three days during 
_ which you use the ship as your hotel 
and the town as your stamping 
ground. From Havana the boat pro- 
ceeds to Puerto Barrios, Guatemala, 
at which port you leave the vessel 
for trips to Guatemala City and to 
the Old World capital of Antigua. 
There are, naturally, plenty of sight- 
- seeing trips at all stops. The cruise 
fare for this one is from $415, 
minimum, plus tax. Incidentally, rail- 
road fare in Guatemala is not in- 

_ cluded in the price of the trip. 


be Circle Tour to Mexico 
A particularly intriguing Circle 
| Tour of sixteen days is packaged by 
Eastern Air Lines in conjunction with 
_ Pan American World Airways Sys- 
tem. The trip takes in Miami, 
Havana, Chichen Itza and Merida 
in Yucatan, Mexico City and its en- 
 virons, Guadalupe and the Pyramids, 
‘Cuernavaca and Taxco, Toluca, the 
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~The United Fruit Company hasan ~ 


floating gardens, Puebla and Cholula. 
The fare for this feast from New 
York is $471.80, plus $41.53 tax. To 
compute the price from your home 
city, add the cost of air ticket and 
tax over the circle route via Miami 
to Mexico City and return via 
Houston) to the tour fare of $240, 
plus $6.76 tax. 


Dominican Republic 

Tourists who visit the Dominican 
Republic during the late summer and 
fall months can stop at the luxurious 
Hotel Jaragua at Ciudad Trujillo on 
a special package tour rate which will 
remain in effect until December 1. 
Available only through travel 
agencies, the package offers Ameri- 
can plan accommodations from $14 
daily for one person and from $24 
daily for two. European-plan rates 
at the Jaragua also have been reduced 
as much as twenty per cent. During 
the late summer and fall months, 
single rooms begin at $7.50 and 


doubles at $10 daily. Reductions in 


airline fares for the off-season 
months give the  limited-budget 
tourist an added incentive to visit 
this picturesque land where Euro- 
peans first settled in the New World 
and whose capital, Ciudad Trujillo, 
is the oldest city in the Western 
Hemisphere. 


Bargain Air Tours 


American Airlines has begun sell- 
ing a series of late summer and fall 
vacation tours to Mexico, New Eng- 
land, Nova Scotia, Bermuda and 
Hawaii. In cooperation with travel 
agents all over the United States, 
the airline is offering package tours 
to be sold through its reservations 
offices just like transportation. 

The bargain tour can be purchased 
in conjunction with transportation on 
the American family fare plan and a 
selection of tours, all handled by 
established tour operators, is avail- 
able at each of the vacation points. 

For instance, in Mexico there is a 
choice of four plans ranging in price 
from minimums of $35 for the three- 
day tour “to $98 for the ten-day ex- 
cursion. Transcontinental passengers 


STARS ON TRANSCONTINENTAL 'VKALNS 
os Angeles to begin work on a new picture. 
In the center is Patricia Neal who is playing in 


are entitled to a side trip to Mexico 
for only $59 in addition to the regular 
fare. 


Offered too, are two tours in 
Hawaii as well as air passage in 
Honolulu. The eight-day tour is for 
a minimum of $56 and the thirteen- 
day tour is $198. 


In New England, two three-day 
tours, one to Cape Cod, the other 
to the White Mountains, offer 
travelers a selection of historical and 
pleasure sights. The tour to Nova 
Scotia starts by motor at Boston and 
lasts for thirteen days, taking passen- 
gers through Maine, New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia. The cost is $265, 
including tax. 

All the tours have been arranged 
for a maximum of pleasure and 
sightseeing opportunities. Routes and 
programs are available at the offices 
of travel agents or of American Air- 
lines. 


Flying Directly to Northern 
England 

Scandinavian Airlines, which oper- 
ates nine DC-6 flights a week from 
New York to Prestwick Airport, 
near Glasgow, more flights than any 
other transatlantic airline, can offer 
the traveler considerable savings in 
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Emerald Bay off Catalina Island, a 


the finest cruising in the Pacific is to be found in 


At the right Betty Grable sets 
“The Fountainhead.” 


time and money with its service to 
Scotand and immediate connections 
by air or rail to key cities in Scot- 
land, Northern England and Treland. 


Those passengers destined to the 
North of England, the Midlands, or 
Scotland no longer have to travel via 
distant southern airports or seaports 
with consequent change to other 
forms of transportation. The same 
circumstance applies to those persons 
heading for the North of Ireland. 
Up to now passenger who land at 
Shannon have been required to travel 
practically the full width of the 
Emerald Isle, which means two cus- 
toms clearances ,two connections, etc., 
before reaching cities in the north. 

The nine Scandinavian Airlines 
DC-6 flights weekly from New York 
serve to make Prestwick, mammoth 
airport at Glasgow, the new gateway 
city to such important industrial cities 
as Belfast, Dublin, Liverpool, Leeds, 
Hull, Manchester and Newcastle. 


There is a saving of hours of travel 
time and money in most cases when 
compared with former travel patterns, 
particularly those which routed pas- 
sengers to the cities in the north of 
England, the “Midlands” and Scot- 
land by way of London. 


fact the passengers in this 


Owens 42 Flagship keenly appreciate. 
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ON THE BRINK ‘OF THE GRAND CANYON 

The complex of canyons, cliffs, mesas and plateaus of the Colorado River country made a formidable barrier to 
the natural routes of travel to the West when, after the discovery of gold in California, the United States began the 
development of this rich new land beyond the Rockies. Travel and commerce had to skirt an unknown region larger 


than New England. It is interesting to compare this drawing made in 1874 with the photograph of the Grand Canyon 
reproduced on page 4. 
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| ON THE MORNING of May 24, 1869, at 
| the raw, new: transcontinental railroad town 
of Green River, Wyoming Territory, Major 
| John Wesley Powell embarked upon the 
- trip that was to take him through the wild, 
unknown gorges of the Green and Colorado 
Rivers. With nine men in four small boats 
| the bearded, one-armed Civil War veteran 
led an expedition to solve the last major 
_ geographical riddle remaining in the United 
i> states. ; 
| Three months later, two of the boats 
emerged from the grim portals of the Grand 
| Canyon, a thousand miles below their start- 
ing point. And only six men pulled the 
“battered boats ashore at the mouth of the 
Virgin River.. But Powell himself was one 
of the six gaunt, hollow-eyed survivors who 
came through. He had conquered “the 
world’s most dangerous river’ —the mysteri- 
ous and terrifying Colorado which had de- 
fied all men since Coronado’s lieutenant, 
_ Cardenas, looked down upon it from the 
south rim of the Grand Canyon 330 years 
before. 

Powell explained that “the expedition was 
not made for adventure, but purely for 
scientific purposes, geographic and geo- 
logic.” Nevertheless his réport, published 
by the government, was for years a best 
seller, rivaling the latest novels in popular- 

ity. Even today, eighty years later, Pow- 
| ell’s Exploration of the Colorado River of 
the West, 1869-1872 has all the ingredients 
of a: good yarn, for it tells of a dramatic 
| battle between two worthy adversaries— 
aman anda river. As such, Major Powell’s 
story deserves to be much better known to 
present-day Americans than it is. 

| “ The reasons which prompted Powell to 
challenge a thousand man-eating rapids 
roaring down through mile-deep canyons, 
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Se Conquest 
of the Silo | 


by Weldon F. Heald 


Illustrations from Powell’s “Exploration of the Colorado of the West, 1869-1872” 


‘America’s sullen, tempestuous river of mystery was first challeng- 
| ‘ed by a one-armed man of science. The story of Major Powell's 
| heroic achievement is one of the great epics of Americanexploration. 


solely in the interests of science, need a 
little explaining. Back in the 1860's the 
vigorous, young United States was exper- 
iencing growing pains Discovery of gold 
in California in 1848 and the fact that we 
had won a vast southwestern empire irom 
Mexico in the same year started rapid ex- 
pansion to the rich, new lands behind the 
Rocky Mountains. 

The Colorado River country was a bar- 
rier more effective than all the mountains 
and deserts of the West combined. Travel 
and commerce were forced far to the north 
and south, leaving a geographic vacuum 
larger than New England right in the cen- 
ter of our fast-growing Western empire. 
During the 1850’s and 1860’s small pieces 
of this arid, forbidding wilderness were 
being nibbled away by trappers, prospectors 
and government survey expeditions. But 
no one had as yet tightened his belt, taken 
a: deep breath and tackled some of the 
roughest country on the continent to solve 
the mystery of the Colorado. So the area 
remained virtually unknown, while fear and 
terror of the river grew into a superstition 
of certain death to\those who pried into its 
secrets. 

Thus matters stood at the close of the 
Civil War. But in 1867 a thirty-three year 
old geclogy professor from Illinois Wes- 
leyan University became curiouser and 
curiouser. That summer on a field trip to 
western Colorado he studied the upper can- 
yons of the Grand River around Middle 
Park. He became fascinated by these gorges 
which plunged down into the unknown 
where no white man had ever trespassed. 
The result was “to kindle a desire to ex- 
plore the canyons of the Grand, Green and 
Colorado Rivers”. That was a king-size 
ambition, for the Colorado, together with 


During the expedition Major Powell 
scaled the canyon cliffs on exploratory 
expeditions. On two occasions he was 
saved from death by his companions. 


its largest tributary, the Green, is the fourth 
longest river.in the country. But to John 
Wesley Powell, for that was the young 
geologist’s name, to think of. something 
was to do it—and to do it right. 

Powell, soldier and man of science, had 
the intellectual curiosity, stamina and cour- 
age to tackle a dangerous job nobody else 
would touch. He also possessed remark- 
able organizing ability. Powell and danger 
were old acquaintances too. He had met it 
face to face on the battlefields of the Civil 
War. While a captain of a Union Army 
Field Artillery battery he lost his right arm 
at Shiloh. That would have put most men 
out of action then and there. But not 
Powell. He had recently chosen a wife and 
she was a remarkable woman. A young 
bride-of-a-month, she immediately volun- 
teered herself as a substitute for her hus- 
band’s missing arm. She formally enlisted 
and received a pass from General Grant 
enabling her to follow the army wherever 
Powell might go. So with his volunteer 
“right arm” he continued in active service 
to the close of the war, retiring as major. 

In the winter of 1868-1869 Powell’s de- 
sire to battle it out with the sphinx-like 
Colorado crystallized into action. Four spe- 
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cially-designed boats were built in Chicago ; 
men were recruited and funds raised. By 
early Spring everything necessary for a 
completely-equipped expedition was trans- 
ported on the new transcontinental railroad 
to ‘Green River City, Wyoming, the jumping 
off place. Nothing had been forgotten down 
to the last needle and thread. The Major 
meant business. Let the Colorado beware. 

An even more remarkable indication of 
the man’s dynamic character was the fact 
that the first Colorado River expedition was 
Powell’s private affair. All expenses were 
defrayed by donations he had personally 
solicited from three Illinois educational in- 
stitutions, by small contributions from well- 
wishing friends and from his own pocket. 

The avowed’ purposes of the expedition 
were to make collections in “natural  sci- 
ence’, conduct a preliminary geological sur- 
vey and, above all, to force the Colorado 
to give up its jealously guarded secrets. 
That was a thumping big program, but 
worthy of the man who planned it. 

So on that May morning eighty years ago, 
Man and River faced each oiher. Powell 
stood on the banks of the Green directing 
his nine recruits in loading the boats from 
mountainous piles of supplies. The Major 
was competent and assured, as if a jaunt 
down the Green and Colorado was an 
every-day event in his life. There were 
provisions for ten months to be stowed 
away, for no one knew how long the party 
would be gone. The Major had collected 
complete sets of summer and winter cloth- 
ing, guns, ammunition, traps, carpenter 
tools for repairing boats and building cab- 
ins. In addition there were barometers, 
chronometers, thermometers, compasses, 
sextants and other instruments for the brave 
scientific purposes of the expedition. 


DISASTER FALLS 
The No Name with its crew of three 


_was lost at Disaster Falls. All of the 
men were rescued from the rapids. 


When the last bulky article was stuffed 
into the overloaded boats and the hatches 
battened down, the heterogeneous popuia- 
tion of Green River City lined the shore 
to give the party a rousing sendoff. “We 
raise our little flag,” wrote Powell, “push 
the boats from shore, and the swift current 
carries us down.” The great adventure had 
begun. 

That first day the river played with them, 
taunted them, mocked their efforts. They 
ran aground on a sand bar. An oar was 
broken. A boat stuck on a rock. Two more 
oars were lost overboard in the confusion, 
but were recovered. The river flowed on, 
swiftly, smoothly, biding its time. 

The overburdened boats performed well, 
the men gaining assurance as they learned 
to handle them. Three of the boats were 
oak, twenty-one feet long, stout and double- 
ribbed. The Major’s “flagship,” the Emma 
Dean, was of pine, fast and light, five feet 
shorter than the others. Powell had named 
the Emma Dean after his wife. The Col- 
orado in those days was considered no suit- 
able place for a lady—even a feminine Civil 
War veteran—so the Major relied in spirit 
on his volunteer “right arm” and had a 
singular affection for his “flagship”. 


RUNNING A. RAPID - 
For the first two weeks the boats drifted down 


river without mishaps. After passing through 

the Gate of Ladore with walls three hundred 

feet high rapids followed in rapid succession 

through which the boats plunged in a wild 
welter of water. 


The four boats were trim craft, staunchly 
built with watertight compartments fore and 
aft. But the lives of those ten men depend- 
ed on their toughness and maneuverability. 
Would the boats stand up through the or- 
deal ahead of them? 

The sole report Powell had of anyone 
trying to descend this part of the river be- 
fore him wasn’t encouraging to say the 
least. The previous Spring an old Indian 
told the Major about one of his tribe who 
had attempted to run the canyons. “The 
rocks’, he said, holding his hands above his 
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head, his arms vertical, ad looking between 
them to the heaven, “the Saas h-e-a-p, 
h-e-a-p high; the water go h-oo-wovgh,| 
h-oo-wough; water pony (boat) h-e-a p) 
buck; water catch ’em; no see ’em Injun| 
any more no see ’em squaw any more! No| 
see ’em papoose ariy more!” 

For two weeks the expedition drifted 
down the Green without mishap. The party’s 
usual routine consisted of gliding down- 
stream, alternating with exhilarating runs. 
on fast water es ever-deepening can-. 
yons. There were enough rapids to spice the» 
daily run with only one so threatening that 
portaging the boats was thought necessary. | 
But each day the river became visibly angri- 
er and roared its menace more loudly to. 
the echoing cliffs. | 


“IN THE GRAND CANYON 


When they entered the gorge of the Grand 

Canyon the boats were scaled into insignifi- 

cance by cliffs rising three quarters of a mile 
above them. 


Sixteen days the river waited, then it 
struck—hard. 

In June 8 the party passed between tow- 
ering rock portals which the men named the 
Gate of Lodore. Beyond was a tremendous 
canyon with walls three thousand feet high. 
Rapids followed each other in quick succes- 
sion, the boats plunging and rearing in a 
wild welter of water. Several times a boat 
struck a wave broadside and was instantly 
flipped over. But always her crew doggedly 
hung on to the capsized boat until smoother 
going was reached where they could right 
it and climb aboard. 

The next day, after a morning of run- 
ning rapids, a particularly nasty piece of 
heavy water appeared ahead. The omin- 
ous growling and grumbling of a big fall 
warned Powell to land in the quieter water 
above. He stepped ashore, signaling the 
other boats to come up. As he went for- 
ward to reconnoiter he heard a shout above 
the roaring water. Turning, he saw one of 


| he boats, the No Name with her crew of 
three, shooting down the tongue of the 
rapid into a channel spiked with jagged 
“rocks. 

; “The first fall is not great, only ten or 
‘twelve feet,’ Powell wrote, ‘and we often 


run such ; but below, the river tumbles down 
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From an old photograph 


ug MAJOR POWELL 

- This picture of Major Powell and an Indian 

guide was taken on his second expedition in 
the Colorado River country in 1871. 


again for forty or fitty feet in a channel 
filled with dangerous rocks that break the 
waves into whirlpools and beat them into 
foam.’ He scrambled downstream over a 
mass of rough boulders, trying to keep the 
boat in sight. 

“T pass around a great crag just in time 
to see the boat strike a-rock, and! rebound- 
ing from the shock, careen and fill the open 
compartment with water. Two of the men 
lose their oars; she swings around, and is 
- carried down at a rapid rate, broadside on, 
for a few yards, and strikes amidships on 

another rock with great force, is broken 
quite in two, and the men are-thrown into 
the river; the larger part of the boat floating 
bouyantly, they soon seize it, and down the 
river they drift, past the rocks for a few 
hundred yards to a second rapid, filled with 
huge boulders, where the bodt strikes again, 
and is dashed to pieces, and the men and 
fragments are soon carried: beyond my 
sight. Running along, I turn a bend, and 
see a man’s head above the water, washed 
about in a whirlpool below a great rock. 
“Tt-is Frank Goodman, clinging to it 
with a grip upon which life depends. Com- 
ing opposite, I see Howland trying to go 
to his aid from an island on which he has 
been washed. Soon, he comes near enough 
to reach Frank with a pole, which he ex- 
tends toward-him. The latter lets go the 
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THE CAMP CATCHES FIRE 


When the expedition’s camp fire ignited dry willows and brush the men had to rush 
for their boats leaving many valuable supplies to be destroyed. 


rock, grasps the pole, and is _ pulled 
ashore. Seneca Howland is washed farther 
down the island, and is caught by some 
rocks, and though somewhat bruised, 
manages to get ashore in safety... .” 

“And now the three men are on an island, 
with a swift, dangerous river on either side, 
and a fall below. The Emma Dean is soon 
brought down, and Sumner, starting above 
as far as possible, pushes out. Right skill- 
fully he plies the oars, and a few strokes 
set him on the island at the proper point. 
Then they all pull the boat upstream, as far 
as they are able, until they stand in water 
up to their necks. One sits on a rock, and 
holds the boat until the others are ready to 
pull, then gives the boat a push, clings to 
it with his hands, and climbs in as they pull 
for mainland, which they reach in safety. 
We are as glad to shake hands with them 
as though they had been on a voyage around 
the world, and wrecked on a distant coast.” 
This giant rapid the party well named, Dis- 
aster Falls. 

‘The loss of the No Name crippled the 
expedition. A quarter of the provisions 
were gone, many of the scientific instru- 
ments lost, and one of the crew had had 
enough. He left the party at the first op- 
portunity a few days later, preferring to 
take his chances with hostile Indians 
and a long overland trek to battling with 
the river. After the accident the danger and 
menace of the river lay like a shadow over 
the nine men as each day’s run took them 
deeper into the unknown wilderness. Every 
man now knew that running the river was 
a big job. The other purposes of the ex- 
pedition had to be secondary. 

For weeks they descended the river, 
threading canyon after canyon, running one 
rapid after another. One evening their 
campfire spread into dry willows and brush, 
exploding into flames so suddenly that “the 


men rush for the boats, leaving all they can- 
not readily seize and eyen then they 
have their clothing burned and hair singed. 
... The cook fills his arms with the mess- 
kit, and jumping into a boat, stumbles and. 
falls, and away go our cooking utensils 
into the river. Our plates are gone; our 
spoons are gone; our knives and forks are 
gone. ‘Water catch ’em h-e-a-p catch iss eee: 

On the same day, as the crew of the 
Maid of the Canyon were lowering her 
around a rapid with lines, she broke away, 
but luckily was captured in an eddy below. 
Oars were broken and lost in the frequent 
skirmishes with the rapids, and boats were 
upset. On July 11 a mountainous wave in- 
stantly bowled over the Emma Dean, throw- 
ing Powell and his two shipmates overboard. 
One of the men would have drowned but 
for the quick action of the other in reach- 
ing out and pulling him to the boat. The 
next day one of the crew of Kitty Clyde's 
Sister was slapped overboard by a big wave. 
His foot caught under the seat and he was 
dragged head down through a rapid until 
in smoother water he could be hauled back 
into the boat. 

Upsets in the opaque, chocolate-colored 
Green and Colorado are doubly treacherous 
because of the enormous burden of mud 
and silt carried along by the current. Ari- 
zonans say that the Colorado is too thick 
to drink and too thin to plow. The river 
carries a million tons of sand and silt past 
a given point every twenty-four hours— 
enough material to fill four hundred freight 
trains of a hundred cars each! This muck 
quickly collects in a man’s shoes and cloth- 
ing, loading pounds on him in a few minutes. 
Powell’s crew had no life jackets, so prompt 
action was always necessary to keep his 
men from going under. 

On July 17 the expedition reached the 
junction of the Green and Grand rivers. 
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Immediately ahead lay the greatest mystery 
of all—the Colorado. At this critical point in 
the journey a checkup showed the rations 
were beginning to run low. Due to the loss 
of the No Name, together with frequent 
mishaps and spoilage caused by constant 
wetting, the party’s original ten months 
food supply had been reduced to an amount 
which Powell estimated would last eight 
weeks longer. Food for half a year had dis- 
appeared in fifty-eight days! At that rate 
the men would starve long before they were 
released from the imprisoning walls of the 
Grand Canyon. 

But gloomy as the outlook was, every 
man was in good spirits and wanted to push 
on. Powell wrote, “... I see Hawkins down 
by the boat, taking up the sextant, rather 
a strange proceeding for him, and I question 
him concerning it. He replies that he is 
trying to find the latitude and longitude 
of the nearest pie.” 

So after overhauling the equipment, re- 
pairing battered boats and exploring the 
fantastic land of colorful rock surrounding 
the river junction, the expedition shoved 
out into the Colorado on July 21. The three 
boats were quickly swallowed up in the 
depths of a great canyon filled with enor- 
mous rapids too dangerous to run. The men 
sweated and strained portaging the boats 
over the rocks or lining them down close to 
shore. Dead tired, they tried to run the 
lesser rapids. But the Emma Dean was 
swamped, throwing Powell into the river 
and resulting in the loss of three more pre- 
cious oars. 

For eight days Powell and his men strug- 
gled through this giant gorge which they 
named Cataract Canyon. The party pro- 
ceeded cautiously, with a constant fear that 
just ahead lay tremendous falls where all 
would be “overwhelmed in the abyss of 
waters’. Powell had heard tales told round 
pioneer campfires of gigantic whirlpools, 
waterfalls greater than ten Niagaras, and 
yawning gulfs into which the river dis- 
appeared to run underground for several 
hundred miles. The Major didn’t believe 
these horror stories, but after the continu- 
ous battle with the river in Cataract Canyon 
it began to look as if anything could hap- 
pen on the Colorado. 

The river was not the only hazard. 
Powell himself had several extra-curricular 
adventures on land. Throughout the journey 
he investigated side canyons and scaled cliff 
walls, one-two-three thousand feet to sur- 
vey the adjacent country. Sometimes the 
Major had company, more often he was 
alone. Although Powell was an agile 
climber, his missing right arm handicapped 
him to such an extent that his explorer’s 
enthusiasm often got him into precarious 
positions. 

Once he was stuck fast to a cliff face 
and a hurried emergency rescue was made 
with a pair of drawers Iet down to him from 
above. Again, in the Grand Canyon, the 
Major found himself spread-eagled against 
a vertical rock wall, four hundred feet 
above the river. As he could neither ad- 
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vance nor retreat, he shouted for help. The 
men climbed tc the ledge to which their 
leader was clinging and passed him a line. 
But he couldn’t let go with his one hand to 
grasp it. “Then they bring two or three 
of the largest oars,” the Major wrote. “All 
this takes time which seems very precious 
to me... The blade of one of the oars is 
pushed into a little crevice in the rock be- 
yond me, in such a manner that they can 
hold me pressed against the wall. Then 
another is fixed in such a way that I can 
step on it, and thus I am extricated”. 

On August 13 the expedition entered 
the gorge of the Grand Canyon. 

“We are three-quarters of a mile in the 
depths of the earth,’ the leader recorded, 
“and the great river shrinks into insigni- 
ficance, as it dashes its angry waves against 
the walls and cliffs, that rise to the world 
above; they are but puny ripples, and we 
but pigmies, running up and down the sands, 
or lost among the boulders. 

“We have an unknown distance yet to 
run; an unknown river yet to explore. What 
falls there are, we know not; what rocks 
beset the channel, we know not; what walls 
rise over the river, we know not.” 

Portages or lining boats from shore were 
now impossible, for grim, black granite 
cliffs rose sheer from the water’s edge. Two 
of the worst rapids on the Colorado had to 
be run in quick succession. The men named 
them Sockdologer and Grapevine. The 
boats tossed from side to side as towering 
waves broke over them. Men were thrown 
overboard and fought for their lives in the 
raging, twenty-mile-an-hour cataracts. But 
they pulled through, landing beside clear, 
sparkling Bright Angel Creek—one of the 
Major’s happiest inspirations among the 
hundreds of names he bestowed. 

The food problem was now acute. The 
bacon had spoiled and was thrown away. 
That left only some’ dried apples, coffee and 
enough mouldy flour to last ten days more. 


_ But exhausted and undernourished as the 


men were, they hadn’t lost their nerve yet. 
For ten days they traveled down the 
seemingly endless trench of the Grand Can- 
yon. Gigantic, unscalable rock walls shut 
them in, reducing the sky to a strip of blue 
overhead. The roar of the river throbbed 
incessantly in their ears as they raced with 
starvation to the canyon’s mouth. And each 
day their chances of winning appeared less. 
But men can stand gnawing hunger, 
wracking uncertainty and the strain of con- 
stant danger just so long—then something 
has to give way. Even Powell’s party was 
not a band of supermen. After three months 
continuous battle with the river, their frayed 
nerves snapped and, with victory in sight, 
dissension nearly wrecked the expedition. 
Powell rightly kept any references to per- 
sonal cat and dog fights out of his report. 
And no rumors have ever dimmed his rep- 
utation as an explorer and man of science. 
But the circumstances leading up to the 
tragic fate of three of his men grew into 
a first-class mystery story. And the Major 
was featured as the villain of the niece. 
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According to the account in Powell’s re- | 
port, on August 27 the party reached a | 
series of rapids worse than anything they’ 

had seen yet. All day the men scrambled 
over the cliffs on both sides of the river, 
scanning the rapids for a possible way of | 
getting the boats safely through. Powell | 
picked out a ticklish route which he be- | 
lieved could be followed, but every bit of | 
skill and muscle they possessed would be — 
needed to make it. They would need plenty _ 
of luck too. “On my return to the boat,” — 
he recorded, “I announce to the men that 

we are to run it in the morning.” 4 


That broke the party wide open. 


“After supper,’ Powell continued, “Cap- : 
tain Howland asks to have a talk with me. ~ 
We walk up the little creek a short dis- 


tance, and I soon find that his object is to 


remonstrate against my determination to 
proceed. He thinks that we had better 
abandon the river here. Talking with him, I - 
learn that his brother (Seneca William | 
Dunn, and himself have determined to go- 
no further in the boats. So we return to 
camp. Nothing is said to the other men.” 


Powell sat up that night under the stars 
with a sextant making observations for lati- 
tude and longitude. “In a direct line,” he 
calculated, “we must be about forty-five — 
miles from the mouth of the Rio Virgin. 
If we can reach that point, we know there 
are settlements up that river about twenty 
miles. This fory-five miles in a direct line 
will probably be eighty or ninety in the 
meandering line_of the river. But then we 
know that there is comparatively open coun- 
try for many miles above the mouth of the 
Virgin, which is our point of destination ... 


“All night long, I pace up and down a 
little path, on a few yards of sand beach, 
along the river. Is it wise to go on?” The 
decision was solely up to him. At one time 
he almost made up his mind to abandon 
the river and take a chance that the party 
could reach the Mormon settlements, five 
thousand feet up the cliffs and seventy-five 
miles across a waterless desert. Then he 
wrote in his record, “But for years I have 
been contemplating this trip. To leave the 
exploration unfinished, to say that there is 
part of the canyon which I cannot explore, 
having already almost accomplished it, is 
more that I am willing to acknowledge, and 
I determine to go on.” At dawn on August 
28 the leader had made his decision. 


Five men stood_by him. But after a break- 
fast, “solemn as a funeral’, the other three 
were more determined than ever to leave 
the river. They refused to stay another day 
in those never-ending canyons to be drowned 
like starved rats in a well. They begged 
Powell not to go on. But the leader and 
his five stalwarts stuck to their guns. The 
boats were launched. 


“Some tears are shed;” wrote Powell, “it 
is a rather solemn parting; each party 
thinks the other is taking the dangerous 
course.” 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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After the day’s work is done many oil workers gather for talk and refreshment in the beer parlor at Leduc. 


OIL GUSHES ON CANADA’S PRAIRIES 


by Sam Boal 


Drawings by John Worsley, courtesy Standard Oil Co., N. J. 


Western Canada strikes rich oil wells but 
Ms they produce a boom with a difference 


THERE WAS a long wild swoo-oosh as the 
well kicked in. For several minutes the 
oil was allowed to spray into a slush pit 
as it cleaned itself of mud and water. Then 
a roughneck whirled’a valve that choked 
down the flow and put the well on steady 
production. It was February 1947. 

The farmers around Leduc, in Alberta, 
Canada, came from miles away to look with 
wonder at this new crop from their lands 
which for so long had produced only grain. 


be 


The drillers still remember them and the 
amazement on their faces. But what they 
remember most of all is the Girl in the Red 
Wool Coat. 

“There was the noise of the well and 
all,” a tool-pusher recalls, “and all those 
farmers standing around, and then we saw 
this gal in the red coat. She ran up to the 
edge of the field and started shouting and 
waving her arms. 

“We couldn’t rightly figure her out at 


first, but it turned out she was the wife of a 
driller. She’d been married to this feller 
nine years, going around the country with 
him on different jobs, six months here, 
eight months there. In all those nine years 
she’d never once seen oil struck. This was 
her first well and she thought of it as hers.” 

The Girl in the Red Wool Coat shares 
her feeling of excited possession with most 
of the people of Alberta. Eleven years 
had passed since the last discovery of oil 
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The many Ukrainian farmers who live near Leduc have built 


a Greek Orthodox church with typical onion-shaped towers. 


A representative of an oil company discusses terms with 
a farmer on whose land he hopes to secure drilling rights. 


Since the oil strike Leduec’s once quiet main street hums 
with traffic and trade. The derrick at the field on the right 
has windboards to protect floor crews and derrick men 
from the biting winter winds. 


in western Canada. In that time, Imperial Oil Limited alone put 
down 114 holes without getting so much as a smell of oil. 

But the tide turned when Leduc No. 1 blew in on that cold 
February day. Since then, discovery wells at Woodbend, Red- 
water, Bon Accord and Golden Spike have opened up new, promis- 
ing fields and each strike has heightened the excitement. 

While oil companies are conservative in their estimates of 
Alberta’s oil potential, they are indicating their faith in the future 
by spending about $100 million in 1949 for further exploration and 
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Numerous trucks and increased activity everywhere reveal the 


results of the oil discovery in Leduc. 


developmnet. Doubtless further appropriations will be made 
Geologists have expressed high hopes for the favorable 
Structures that. underlie Alberta’s prairies and foothills. 
Proved reserves already stand at approximately 600 mil- 
lion barrels and prospects are growing brighter day by day. 
The coming of oil has brought no particularly dramatic 
change to life in the prairie province, for the region has 
known, in recent years, a high degree of prosperity from 
the rich produce of its fertile acres. And few of the 
farmers on whose land oil is found will ever get rich in 
the spectacular way that people got rich in the historic 
Texas and Oklahoma oil booms, for this reason: 
With relatively few exceptions, the western Canadian 
landowner does not own the rights to minerals—including 
oil—beneath his ground. Laws passed around the turn 
of the century made mineral rights the property of the 
Crown, and later the property of the provincial govern- 
ment. Bs 
The exceptions are those fortunate early settlers—there 
are a number around Leduc—who pioneered before the 
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now wait in the shadow of the grain eleyator. 


regulations went into effect. 

This doesn’t mean that no other individuals will get direct 
income from oil. Each farmer is paid rent for ground used in 
drilling which amounts to more than he could expect to get from 
an average year’s crops. 

Then, there are other less tlirect, but still substantial benefits : 
compensation for pipeline right-of-ways; roads built to transport 
oil field equipment and left to serve the farmer. 

But for the people of Alberta as a whole, the most pervasive 
benefit from oil comes as a new and increasing source of revenue. 

The province, as the owner of the mineral rights, this becomes 
the possessor of considerable affluence—indeed, it may be the 
richest province in all Canada. This is indicated by the fact that 
it has thrice made liberal estimates of its prospective income from 
oil and has thrice surpassed itself. Translated into tangibles, this 
money will spell roads, schools and public services of all kinds, 
such as the young prairie province has never known before. 
~ It is too soon to say that oi] dominates Alberta’s economy, which 


At Nisky, the landing point for Leduc, long rows of tank cars 
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is still chiefly agricultural, but it is by no means too soon 
to say that interest in it dominates the lives of its citizens. 


Not only the oilmen talk incessantly of oil; everybody 
does. Oil news gets splashed on the front page of every 
Alberta newspaper. 

But far beyond being merely a topic of interest the oil 
strikes seem to have altered more or less materially the 
life of almost everyone in Edmonton, Alberta’s capital 
city which rises out of the plain some fifteen miles from 
Leduc. 

This change is not very noticeable on the surface. For 
one thing, although payrolls have expanded, spending is 
not so lavish as in some American boom towns. There 
are few of the raucous reverberations that used to be 


Farmers plow their fields totally indifferent to the side-boom cats 


that sow miles of pipelines across their acres. 


considered synonymous with an oil boom. 

Beneath the surface of life, however, the change is consider- 
able. The housing shortage is far worse than in most places. 
In the wake of any oil boom come the new business firms related 
to the oil industry; technical service firms, steel supply houses, 
drill bit companies and the like. Right now they are mostly set 
up in Edmonton iti Quonset huts, waiting hopefully for office 

(Continued on Page 33) 


The work of the post office workers is complicated by the new 
names of many workers who have come to Leduc since the 
oil strike. 


Lizard Point, the southernmost extremity of England, is one of 
the most impressive sections of the rugged Cornwall coast. 
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SAINT MICHAEL’S MOUNT 


St. Michael’s Mount is a rocky islet on top of which stands a Benedictine priory built in the twelfth century and bearing a striking 
resemblance to Mont St. Michel in France. Nearby is Marazion, one of the favorite Cornish resorts. 


ON A WALKING TRIP IN CORNWALL 


} 


Photographs from European 


THE POPULARITY of walking trips has increased greatly in Eng- 
land since the war and many new youth hostels provide accommoda- 
tions in all parts of the country. In these pictures we follow a young 
couple on their walk along the coast of Cornwall, the sea-girt pro- 
montory in westernmost England and the legendary land of Kins 
Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table. Here they discover : 
region where history extends further back into antiquity than in per- 
haps any other part of England. It is a land of dolmens and cromlechs 
the origin of which has been lost in the mists of the past. Of Celtic 
origin the people spoke their own Brythonic dialect until the end of 
the eighteenth century. Its mines have been producing tin and coppei 
since the days of the Phoenicians. Its oldest tin mine, three thousanc 
feet deep, is still working. For the visitor, however, Cornwall’s great- 
est charms are its climate which at times approximates that of th 
French Riviera, its high cliffs falling abruptly to shores of yellow sand 
its delightful coastal fishing villages and fine natural harbors, and it: 
fabulous coastline with cave dwellings, hill forts and cliff castles. The 
land and its monuments are all enveloped in the magic spell of legend 
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Where the land is not exposed to the sea 
the vegetation in Cornwall is luxuriant, 
often recalling the lush flowering of Medi- 
terranean countries. 


The ruins of an old tin mine stand near the shore in the Kenidjick Valley. $ 
_. The tin of Cornwall has been known and worked since the Bronze Age. 


The little villages of Cornwall have a 
personality and charm that distin- 
guishes them from the villages in any | 
other part of England. As the hikers 
passed through them they often stop- 
ped to talk with the townfolk who gave 
them far more information than any 
guide could provide. At the right is a 
street in Magavissey, a typical fishing 
port;.at the left the hikers are going 
through St. Ives, a favorite resort for 
British painters. 


The roadway that skirts the shore tra- Lhe coastal villages have smal] harbors and nearly all the men are engaged in fishing, 
‘verses the magnificent almost unrivaled especially for pilchards and mackerel. The cottages are built of granite and the shops 
coastal scenery that earned Cornwall the . have overhanging eaves. Doors and window frames have been picked out in various 
name of “The Delectable Dutchy”. lines and they contrast vividly with the red sails of the fishing fleet. 
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Screen Traveler from Gendre 


IN CALCUTTA’S BUSINESS DISTRICT 
On the streets that resemble those of a large Occidental city native vendors squat on the sidewalks selling fruit and flowers in the tradi- 
The population of Calcutta has more than doubled during the last half century and the city is today a mixture of many 


tional manner. f 
races, a large number of whom have been attracted by the city’s commerce and industry. 
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by Eugenia Bedell 


_ BRITAIN’S FIRST CAPITAL IN INDIA 


Life today in Calcutia, the city England 


built and ruled for two centuries and a half 


7 COLD ‘ATLAS or gazetteer print, Cal- 
itta is one of the great cities of the world: 
pulation, over two million; area, over 
venty square miles. Like all large cities, 
alcutta is, also, a potpourri of sounds and 
lences; a clash of smells and colors; a 
oo of history and cultures; a ka- 
idoscopic mingling of people of all shades 
‘color, traditions, wealth and poverty. It 
‘these contraries, not statistics, that make 
1 long remember the city—there are days 
hen Calcutta stalks the corridors of mem- 
y like a multi-faced Indian goddess. 


Sprawling out down broad avenues, over 
great green park, along the Hooghly River 
at sweeps down ninety miles to the great 
ay of Bengal, Calcutta spreads through 
istling market places into clandestine 
yzaars, along great docks, up and down 
cooked, crowded alleys, past buffalo sta- 
es, big bridges and great railroad yards, 
ast the colorful race track, along wall- 
ned, shady residential streets, down re- 
ote, dusty lanes, past burning ghats, and 
rge and peti cniples. Through the city 
oat and beat the clinking of rickshaw bells, 
le squeaks of wooden carts, the clanging 
f trams, the asthmatic honks of antique 
porns on taxis (driven by strapping, be- 
irbaned Sikhs from the north), the rattle 
f monkey drums, the soft sounds of flutes 
} the night, the squeak and clop of horse- 
fawn gharries, the cries of beggars and 
dewalk hucksters, the snores of exhausted, 
ozing men, occasionally the scream of a 
ulture, alniost always the cawing of kites 
ad crows. 


If ever a city suited the childhood rhyme 
bout the little girl with the curl in the 
iddle of her:forehead, who, when she was 
ood, “was very, very good,’ and when 
1e was bad, “was horrid,” that city is Cal- 
atta. The little-girl demeanor is particularly 
ue of the weather. There are “five months 
f the year in which to become convinced 
vat, surely, the gods have blessed _this city ; 
ve months when beautiful day follows 
eatitiful day of deepest blue skies, soft 
reezes and gentle, soothing sunlight. As 
lecember draws near it grows too cool to 
wim, and, at last, the big ceiling fans can 

e given a few months respite from their 
wenty- -four-hour whirling, whirling. In 
anuary, poor servants begin hugging 
1emselves and. softly remarking, “Tanda, 
ahib. Tanda,” hoping to strike the cord 


in you that will produce a gift of some 
warmer clothing, while other servants, main- 
ly from the clubs, take off in search of 
work in warmer climes. By March people 
again begin to think about swimming and 
horizons grow misty with winter dust. 
Then one morning toward the end of March, 
you wake to feel the weight of the weather: 
it is just plain hot. Through April and 
May the heat, and consequent tension, build 
up, until one day in June the monsoon bursts 
forth like a bomb, and old hands knowingly 
resign themselves to four months of drench- 
ing rains and impossible humidity, with in- 
terludes when the sun comes out to make 
steam of the moisture. 

And there are the colors of Calcutta. But 
because it is washed for so long and vio- 
lently each year by the monsoon torrents, 
the city is faded; and, too, it is often muted 
by misty, humid horizons, and, in the eve- 
ning, by smoke from countless little fires, 


over which countless poor Indians cook 
their evening meals. But the colors are 
there: like a mosaic, in tiny pieces against 
its basic, washed-out look. There is the 
brilliance of clothing, the clear golds and 
silvers of jewelry, the golden-polished brass 
utensils, the turquoise beads about the necks 
of buffalos, the big, disk-like baskets of the 
food vendors, always symmetrically ar- 
ranged in the pinks and oranges, in deep 
reds and beiges and the many greens of 
foodstuffs; there are delightful colors in 
the least expected places. 

The people in Calcutta at first appear no 
more detailed than the pieces of color that 
fall from one design into another as you 
look through a kaleidoscope. Then, after 
awhile, it becomes apparent that their dress 
often denotes their position in life. Most 
clerks dress in western style, or wear west- 
ern shirts, tails sticking out, with white 
dhotis—a piece of material draped and 


THE VICTORIA MEMORIAL . 


The most pretentious symbol of Great Britain’s days of imperial grandeur in Calcutta 

is the Victoria Memorial. The conception of Lord Curzon, it was completed in 1921 

and it houses a collection of pictures, historical documents and other objects relating 
largely to Indian history during the Victorian era. 
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twisted on like the garment Gandhi used 
to wear, although looser and longer. Dif- 
ferent headgear quickly indentifies the 


Madrasi, Punjabi, the Sikh and many other 
types. Businesses, hotels and consulates at- 
tire their messengers in handsome uniforms 
easily identifiable with their organizations. 
Many coolies wear khaki (an Indian word, 
and a color which originated there). Wo- 
men and children seldom appear in public. 


Sidney L. Greenberg from European 


The spirit of Victorian architecture finds ex- 
pression in the ornate facade of this Caleutta 
apartment house, 


The women who do are either the extremely 
poor who travel about hand-in-hand with 
their husbands, and with their children, 


looking for any bits of scrap to use or sell 
to keep them alive, or the very wealthy: 
beautiful Indian women, exquisitely gowned 
and groomed, who appear at hotels, clubs, 
the races and private parties. 


Through the streets of Calcutta, as in 
all large cities, move affluent businessmen, 
bankers, taxi drivers, accountants, lawyers, 
bus drivers, clerks; seamen, shopkeepers, 
surgeons, pharmacists, musicians, policemen, 
and all the other usual people. But inter- 
mingled with these in Calcutta, are coolies, 
snake charmers, lepers, holy men, gypsies, 
an occasional maharajah, money-lenders 
(the ones from the hill country easily dis- 
cernible by their unique costumes), Ti- 
betans, a Nepalese general or prince, Chin- 
ese (Calcutta has a large Chinese population, 
and many fine restaurants, the best of which 
is the Nanking, in the heart of Chinatown, 
as creepy a maze of tiny streets and exotic 
atmosphere as any Hollywood film company 
ever portrayed), short, sturdy Gurkhas 
from the Himalayas, whose prowess with 
kukri knives and at stealthiness did much, 
in the still of the night, to turn the tide of 
battle in the North African campaign. 


Scratch an Indian and nine times out of 
ten you will find a flower-lover, and so 
flowers, too, are part of the color of Cal- 
cutta. They are everywhere: in the bazaars, 
in the leis about the necks of the sacred 
cows, in your house; there are flowers in the 
great shallow baskets vendors carry on their 
turbaned heads, there are garlands about 
the necks of Europeans—gifts from ser- 
vants—on Christmas-Day. In the winter 
many flowering trees blossom in fiery 
orange, shocking pink, crimson, in palest 
yellows and lavenders. And all this set 
against the faded green of winter-dried 


Keystone 


THE END OF THE JOURNEY: 
Many important religious ceremonies in Calcutta take place at the Hooghly River 
where the funeral pyres are built. In one of the annual festivals the brilliantly colored 
Kumartooli idol is immersed in the river at the end of a procession. A new idol will 
be made for the next year’s festival. 
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vegetation, or the too-dark green of ra 
drenched shrubbery and trees, against 1 
predominance of white in clothing, and 
dust and dark skins, against faded, mottl 
buildings of every type of architecture | 
the world. | 

Inextricably intermingled with the colo} 
the people and the sounds, are the scen} 
They, too, are so typical of certain sectio} 
of the city they are like signposts indicat} 
your location; There are the odors of ce} 
iander, turmeric, coconut, cayenne, garli} 
red pepper, clove, fresh ginger; variatio}] 
on the theme of curry, which is almost of} 
nipresent ; there is the sweet, cloying smi 
of wet bamboo in the rainy season. 


There are, about the city, the pleasai 
scents from tiny Indian restaurants, at 
the warm smell of coconut meat near corn! 
stalls, where clerks and coolies stop to bu! 
a coconut to drink the milk. In the moj 
soon there is the now-pungent, now-cle; 
oder of damp earth and rain-drenched veg) 
tation. In the winter, on bright days ar 
star-studded nights, there are the crystallin 
completely-cleansed, tonic winds that swee 
southward over the plains from the Him: 
layas, which lie less than a day’s journe 
to the north. eae | 


There is lots to do in Calcutta: an abut 
dance of servants and the weather conspit 
to give you leisure for exercise and hos 
esses an ease in entertaining. Aside fro: 
parties and tennis at private homes, the 
is swimming at the Calcutta Swimmin 
Club, either in the indoor or outdoor poc 
from morning until sunset. Breakfas 
lunch, high tea and cocktails are serve 
there at little, awning-shaded tables thi 
edge the outdoor pool. There is golf an 
swimming at the Tollygunge Golf Clul 
and golf at the Royal Calcutta. The stil 
British Saturday Club is a regular empi1 
of leisure-time pursuits, offering swimmin: 
tennis, squash-racquets, lunch, tea- and dit 
ner-dancing, cocktail hours, a library, su 
bathing on a terrace, and bridge. Tho: 
who are lucky, may be invited by India 
friends to the Calcutta Club. There ai 
dining rooms and cocktail lounges in Ca 
cutta’s two big hotels: the Great Easter 
and the Grand, and in the winter everyor 
goes to the races. 


Going about Calcutta, seeing and hea: 
ing the great bustle of the city, it is har 
to believe that not more than 250 years ag 
there was only swampland, a trading po 
and a temple or two. Then, Calcutta we 
on the outskirts of the fabulous Mogt 
Empire and though Bengal Province, whet 
Calcutta is located, was an important are 
even then, distance from the shifting Mog 
capitals of Agra and Delhi hampered its di 
velopment. So, when seafarers from tt 
western world came up the Bay of Beng 
to the Ganges delta, and chose the Hoog! 
ly as the appendage of the great Ganges 1 
sail up, they found only this small settl 
ment. 


For years it was the same with the Frenc 
Portugese and Danish.. Then one day tt 
English came, and after awhile a fort w: 


ee | . 
‘built and in time the trading post began to 
‘mushroom out and Calcutta to draw more 
‘and more commerce, In the end, the British 
filled in land to make more room for this 
child of commerce, for more and more ships 
sailed up the Hooghly to anchor and load 
the spices and jute and rice, and the silks 
and brocades, the ivory, mica, sandalwood, 

and brass, and the gold, ‘silver, emeralds, 

sapphires and other merchandise that traders 
brought down to the city. 

In 1773, the British Government, which 
| had long had an eye on this eastern outpost, 
_ bought out the fabulous East India Trading 
' Company interests, and just a year later the 
| British founded their capital in the country. 
| Wary of their position in India, realizing 
| their foothold was small and precarious, 
mindful of the fact a port would give them 
easy access to military reinforcements and 
an immediate link with their homeland, they 
chose Calcutta as the site of that capital. 
By default, because the ages-old capitals of 
Delhi, Lahore and Agra were far from the 
sea, Calcutta became the capital of all India. 


Bengal, which had been at a far corner 
| ,of the Mogul Empire, became the center of 
_ the region that the East India Company 
‘had sold the British Government; and, be- 
cause the British remained wary for some 
time, it is Bengal Province which was in- 

fluenced more than any other part of India, 
and over a greater period of time, by Brit- 
ain. It wasn’t until 1911 that the govern- 
ment moved to Delhi (and then to New 
Delhi), and the imposing Viceroy’s Palace 
in Calcutta became equally imposing, but 
less important, Government House, where 
a succession of governors came to live and 

administer huge Bengal Province, which 

stretched out over 77,251 square miles of 

India’s soil until recently, when the advent 
, of Pakistan somewhat reduced its area, in- 

cluding the rich jute-growing country. This 

has produced an interesting, if somewhat 
' touchy situation, because while Pakistan ac- 
- quired jute country, the jute-processing 
mills remained in India:- This necessitates 

a lot of give and take on the part of a num- 
_ ber of Hindus and Moslems who would 
' prefer not to be in any way dependent on 
each other, 

The tremendous influence of the British 
in Bengal manifested itself in many material 
ways, for though the Indians might deny 
any spiritual compatibility they did not 
shun western material progress. There are 
‘busses and trams in the city, skyscrapers 

(small-city-U.S.A., variety), great rail ter- 
minals, neon signs, steamships, a bustling, 
a Babel-sounding stock exchange, modern 
apartment houses. But always’ these things 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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THE TEMPLE OF THE JAINS 


. Flower gardens and pools surround 
the Jain Temple at Calcutta. The 
Jain sect was founded in the fifth 
, century B.C. as a rival order to 
Buddhism, but its followers 
throughout India have never num- 
bered much more than a million. 
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CHOWRINGHEE ROAD 


Sereen Traveler 


from Gendreau 


Formerly Calcutta’s Chowringhee Road was lined by palatial residences; today it is 
given up largely to business buildings, hotels, shops and clubs. Facing the Maidan, 
a park two miles long, Chowringhee Road is the city’s most impressive thoroughfare. 
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THE POST OFFICE 


Sereen Traveler 


from Gendreau 


In a corner of the Post Office at Calcutta a tablet indicates the site of the famous 
Black Hole where 123 English soldiers died of suffocation in 1756. The Black Hole 
was merely a part of a guard room in old Fort William which occupied the land on . 


which the Post Office stands. 


Gendreau 
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THE FISHERMAN 


The terns carry the smal) 

fish they catch in the sea 

neatly stacked in their 

beaks. Sometimes they re~ 

turn to their nests with 
as many as ten fish. 


THE WHITE TERNS OF MIDWAY 


thological fairyland in the Mid Pacific 


THE ATOLLS OF the Pacific were lonely 
outposts for some of the men in military 
service, and the familiar term “rock-happy” 
was based on a degree of homesickness in- 
duced by these so-called barren islands. 
Servicemen returning on leave in 1943 told 
me of Midway; and their descriptions, with 
but few exceptions, described it as a lot 
of sand covered with birds. They knew 
that some of the birds were goonies, but 
beyond that the identification of the other 
species was a mystery which the majority 
made no attempt to solve. “Just a bunch 
of birds that howled all night and kept me 
awake” was a typical reaction. 
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by Lewis W. Walker 


With photographs by the author from European 


My first view of, Midway was from one 
of the absurdly small windows that dot the 
sides of the transport Commandoes. For 
about eight hours this land plane had been 
droning over a trackless ocean. Little islands 
such as Laysan, French Frigate Shoals, and 
Lisiansky occasionally broke the expanse of 
blue as the far-reaching Sandwich chain 
passed beneath. 

A bank and then descent told us of our 
arrival, and with ringing ears we zoomed 
over the shallow turquoise water within the 
lagoon and landed on the ultra modern run- 
way. ‘As the lingering mental echo of the 
droning motor died, another sound filled 


The most beautiful birds in the orni- 


the fuselage. When the door was opened, the 
calls of the myriads of terns which then 
were resettling on eggs almost under the 
plane became deafening. 

On the way to the barracks we trudged 
through acres of these nesting sooty terns— 
trim birds of black and white. Some pro- 
tested our intrusion by diving at our heads; 
but others, either weary of fighting or ac- 
customed to tramping boots, stayed on their 
ground nests and threatened with open 
beaks. Occasionally a pure white bird with 
a moth-like flight circled overhead in evident 
curiosity. But these spotless terns didn’t 
screech or dive. After a few well-mdthnered 


The tropic-bird makes its nest in the sand. 


It lays a single pinkish-white egg mottled 
| with brownish purple, 


looks, they departed to settle in a distant 
clump of scaevola. 

_ Early the next morning a white tern 
crouching with an unconcerned air on a 
mass of twisted branches drew my attention. 
There was not a twig or a blade of grass 
sticking out from under her feathers to give 
a clue that this spot was her nest. Several 
weeks before she had probably sized up 
‘many situations in the surrounding growth, 
and finally settled upon this, as just right in 


RETURNING TO THE NEST 


The white, or fairy, tern is the gentlest and most ethereal of all the birds on Midway. 
This bird pauses for a moment before returning to its nest lodged in the nearby branches. 


Le 


; ‘ BALANCING THE EGG 
The tern lays its egg in a precarious position in the branches of a tree. The eggs are 
so skillfully placed that they seldom fall and break. 


} 


both size and shape to cradle a single egg. 
Her mental picture of the dimensions of the 
crotch and the size of the egg-to-be was 
nothing short of remarkable. Had the 
forked branches spread just a little wider 
or had they tipped ever so slightly downward, 
the egg when laid would have crashed on the 
ground. 

Most birds do either one of two things 
when a nest is approached too closely. A 
few fly into the air and screech and dive 
in an effort to drive an intruder away. 
Golden eagles disappear from sight as rapid- 
ly as possible and leave the nest unprotected. 
The fairy terns had a different technique— 
one that relied on sympathy and trust. 

When I reached under the breast feathers 
of this imacculate bird, I dislodged her just 
a little to obtain a better view of the speckled 
egg beneath. There was a complete lack 
of defensive pecking and no visible fear. 
In fact, she seemed to show as much 
curiosity in my approaching hand as I was 
evincing at the strange nest site. 

Finally with unhurried motions she moved 
to one side and commenced preening a few 
misplaced breast feathers. When the camera 
was set up she sidled to her egg again, and 
as she resumed setting she disclosed another 
difference between her kind and other birds. 
Most birds when settling down to incubate 
pull the eggs under the breast feathers with 
the point of the bill and actually tuck them 
into position. Such a system, however, is 
for birds that actually build nests or at least 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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Hunting on apan s 


it may not be real sport but it’s lots of 
fun and the reward is a gourmet’s dream 


“Ts just like catching butterflies,” says Mr. 
Kuroda of the Imperial Household Ministry as 
he shows some of the ducks he has netted. 


ss 


HOW DO you cook a duck? 

First catch a duck. 

And I don’t mean the long-necked Peking 
or milk-fed Longgylan hybrids. 1 mean 
wild duck. 

Methods preferred vary: You can hit 


swim under water until you firmly grasp 
the duck by the feet and pull him under; 
or hypnotize him. 

What all these methods have in common 
is that you have to get fairly close to the 
duck. The Japanese devised their own sys- 
tem which has many curious aspects. The 
ducks are decoyed into a four-foot masonry 
channel and when alarmed at the sight of 
Monty Ward’s hunting shirts on the netters 


him over the head with a broomstick; or 


they fly up, whereupon the netters poised on 
both sides of the channel swing long-handled 
nets and sometimes catch them. 

“Just like catching butterflies,’ Mr. 
Kuroda of the Imperial Household Ministry 
said. 

“Not sport but fun,” was the comment of 
a Britisher who belongs to the never-use-a- 
worm-shoot-’em-on-the-rise school. wh 

It’s not fun for Mr. Kuroda, it’s work, 
During four winter months he spends every 
Sunday with bigwigs of the Allied Occupa- 
tion in Japan showing them and their wives 
how to net a duck, drinking endless toasts in 
sake, the Japanese rice wine, and. cooking 
ducks at lunch. By the end of the season he 
quails at the sound of a quack. 


HAWKING IN OLD JAPAN 


With their long-handled nets the hunters stand 
at both sides of the masonry channel waiting 
for their quarry. 


Hawking for ducks and other birds was a popular sport with the Japanese nobility 

until about a century ago. In this seventeenth century scene a hawk has caught a 

crane and in the struggle is falling into the water. While the Shogun Tokugawa and 

his retinue look on Yakei, one of the retainers, jumps into the water and swims out to 

save the hawk. While all the spectators admire the swimmer’s bravery the Shogun is 

silent in disapproval. He said later he feared other retainers might try to emulate 
Yakei and be frozen to death. 


me 
About thirty hunters are invited to the hunt- 
ing parties at the wild duck preserve near 
Tokio. The average catch is fifty-three ducks. 
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Strips of the meat of the duck are toasted on a 
habachi, the Japanese charcoal brazier. The 
result is a gourmet’s dream. 
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eel VEL Dich Preserve 


by Allen Haden 


This Japanese technique of approaching 
ducks was invented for the sole benefit of 
the Shogun who ruled Japan in the name 
of the Emperor. The earliest wild duck 
preserves were located in what is now 
Tokyo, one near the head of shallow Tokyo 
Bay at Hama, and another in the Imperial 
Gardens of Shinjuku. Both these areas 
have now been converted into public parks. 
Duck-netting parties today are held at either 
of two preserves about an hour’s ride by 
ear from Tokyo, in Saitama and Chiba pre- 
fectures. The land is good for nothing else, 
bemmg swampy and brackish. Both pre- 
Serves are carefully protected by General 
MacArthur’s military police, their outskirts 
festooned with “Off Limits” signs, and 
there is a story that a high American official 
was once talked into signing a special 
authorization for the shipment from the 
northern province of Hokkaido of a large 
quantity of fu, a grain of which Japanese 
ducks are said to be particularly fond. 

The Tokugawa family which bossed 


Japan for three centuries through its con- 
trol of the Shogunate are not famous as 
athletes. Since they would not go to the 
ducks, the ducks had to be brought to them. 
Hence the elaborate system of bamboo 
blinds, screened channels and feeding to 
provide an opportunity for hawking parties. 
Old prints have been preserved showing 
flowing-robed Japanese noblemen, hooded 
hawks on wrist, gathered for the duck 
hawking. . 

About eighty years ago, hawks were dis- 
carded for nets, though until a couple of 
years ago a few were kept on as sentimental 
pensioners. Before the war, Imperial duck- 
netting parties were favorite social occasions 
and old Japan hands say that all male guests 
wore top hat, striped trousers and cutaway. 
The passing of the hawk was thus quite 
natural. Kestrels and silk hats somehow 
don’t go together. 

Duck-netting parties are popular with the 
Allied civilians and officers in Japan—a 
factor quickly noted by the Imperial house- 
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game Keepers 


didlo: by Bled 


This is the author’s conception of what 

the imperial Wild Duck Preserve must 

look like to a duck in flight. A large 

quantity of grain is scattered in the 

masonry channel to lure the ducks in- 
ward from the pond. 


hold. These parties are the easiest and 
cheapest way to entertain Occupation . offi- 
cials and put them in a good mood. Today, 
duck-netting parties have for the Japanese— 
in the language of the advertising world— 
institutional promotion value. 

The Saitama Prefecture Imperial Wild 
Duck Preserve on the road to Nikko from 
Tokyo is roughtly twenty-one acres in area. 


In the center is a pond of about three acres. 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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The Schoenfeld Collection from Three Lions 


A SILHOUETTE ARTIST AT WORK 


In the eighties there was scarcely a genteel home in America 
unadorned by silhouettes of worthy members of the family. 
Skillful masters of this art of portraiture were kept busy day 
and night on holidays at Coney Island. Here a silhouette artist 
is at work deftly cutting the profile of a New York belle who 
will add her portrait to her familiy’s large collection. 


THE CHILDREN’S PLAYGROUND IN CENTRAL PARK 
Central Park covers an area two and a half miles long and a half mile wide in the midst of the most congested city in the world and 
it has been called the most valuable piece of greenery in the world. Even in the eighties when this drawing was made, it offered essential 


opportunities for recreation for which the city was already beginning to feel a need. Frederick Law Olmstead, who designed it in 
1857, rightly called it “the first real park made in this country.’ The service he rendered a great city is one it should never forget. 
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THE SAND PIER “AT ATLANTIC CITY 


<n 


Life at Atlantic City in the eighties was far more decorous and 
leisurely than it is today. Only the more audacicus ventured 
into the surf. Others sat about on beach chairs uncomfortably 
garbed in the clothes which fashion thought suitable for summer 
resorts at that time. Many years were to pass before Atlantic 
City became the popular resort we know now, with its Board- 
walk seven miles long and its fifteen million annual visitors. 


From a Drawing by Frederick Remington 


‘FISHING ON LONG ISLAND SOUND 


Frederick Remington, the artist famous for his draw- 
ings and paintings of Indian fighting in the Far West, 
deals here with a subject as remote as possible from 
the dramatic scenes he had pictured on the frontier. 
Fishing was an unusual sport for the fashionable 
‘women of the eighties. To make sure that any catch 
this fisherwoman makes will not escape her escort 
and a fisherman are ready with a hook and a net. 


TENNIS ON STATEN ISLAND 


The first National Lawn ‘Tennis 
Tournament was held at New Brigh- 


‘ton on Staten Island in 1880. The 


region now lined with a disheartening 
row of factories and shipyards was 
in the eighties one ‘of the most fash- 
ionable resorts in the East with ele- 
gant hotels patronized by wealthy 
New Yorkers and Southern planters. 
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THE LIFE GUARD AT ATLANTIC CITY 


In the eighties a lifeguard was called a “surf warden.” 
Though less impressive physically than the young life- 
guards of today this fellow apparently evokes equal 
: admiration among the ladies. 


THE ZOO AT CENTRAL PARK 


The handsome new Central Park Zoo with its outdoor cages and 

sea lion pool is in sharp contrast to the grimy buildings con- 

taining cages with rusty iron bars which housed in the animals 
in the nineteenth century. 
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THE CAPITAL OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Peasants from the surrounding countryside, dressed in their traditional costumes occasionally add a bright note to the streets of Prague, 
Despite the turbulence and political chaos of the last decade Prague remains one of the most beautiful European capitals. 


PLAYGROUNDS OF A VANISHED ERA 


by Jeanne Washabaugh 


Yesterday and today in the Czechoslovakian spas, once 


Europe’s most elegant and aristocratic watering places 


BACK IN THE GODEY’'S Ladies Book days, the most fashionable 
place to go was to Czechoslovakia’s spas. Of course, it wasn’t 
Czechoslovakia then, but an unwilling appendage of the Austro- 
Hungarian and Prussian Empires. The spas themselves, well, their 
life was their own, a cosmopolitan mixture of princes and oil 
barons, courtesans and Chicago pack:ng-house millionaires. One 
heard more French, English, Russian, and Spanish than German— 
and certainly more than Czech. 

That was two wars ago. Today most of the sprawling, high- 
ceilinged hotels are the property of the Czechoslovak Government. 
The golden days of serving artistocrats are gone. Czechoslovakian 
trade unions have bought up several hundred languishing resort 
hotels as recreation centers for free vacations for their top pro- 
ducing members. All union members may stay at any of the 
deluxe hotels for about $7 a week, including single room with 
bath, food and unlimited dippersful of mineral water. 

Yes, things are different these days. The country of wonderful 
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Pilsen beer, sulphurous waters and rococo luxury hotels is tod 
the country of Gottwald and the Five Year Plan. Tales of t. 
so-called “Iron Curtain” are keeping away many old patrons wl 
used to make annual pilgrimages to the bubbling springs for the 
health—and the chicness of it. 

Hotel keepers are well-paid by their new boss, the Governme: 
but some of them recall nostalgically their elegant salad days. R 
adjustment to the new society based not on the middle class a1 
certainly not on aristocracy, is hard for some but in many lar. 
hostelries, new managers and staffs have appeared, brisk your 
people more in tune with the times—times that bring bus-loads 
factory and office workers every week-end for rowdy holidays 
the resorts. 

Czechoslovakia is a charming land, physically a bit reminisce 
of Pennsylvania. There are the same gentle, green-upholster 
mountains, the brown trout streams and even the samé smoky m 
and mining towns. But besides these. Czechoslovakia has t 
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ering Tatra Mountains in the east, 
ose rocky passes and grim caves 
‘e the stronghold of fierce Slovak 
istance against the Nazis. This 
t, more or less peaceful winter it 
; hard to realize that on the spot 
ere laughing skiers paused for a 
ss of tea and rum, their countiy- 
n not long ago had fought for their 
8 

3ut the biggest tourist attraction, 
- and post-war, is Czechoslovakia’s 
Ith-giving spas. The “Big Three’ 
<arlovy Vary, Marianske Lazne 
| Frantiskovy Lazne—are located in 
tern Bohemia, not far from the 
rman border, once the heart of the 
detenland, famous kick-off of the 
nich ‘“‘compromise”’ and World 
ir II. It is a scenic, wooded border- 
d full of garnet mines, the sprawl- 
+ Skoda works at Pilsen (now al- 
st) completely rebuilt after disas- 
us Allied bombing in the last days 
the war), scores of picturesque 
ages with their chubby baroque 
hitecture, field after field of hop 
nts, strung on high wires like a 
nt’s clothes line (and harvested each 
nmer by volunteer brigades of 
ung city boys and girls). In the 
torically-important foothall called 
detenland are also located Europe’s 
gest uranium deposits and, last but 
t least, some of her most famous 
sorts. 


Up the driveways of the now dowdy 

stelries, not too many years ago, 

ssed the coaches and “horseless car- 

ies” of the wealthy, the titled, the 

e and the charming of Europe, 

merica and even of Asia. Today, 

yst of the aristocrats have departed 

ym their semi-private playgrounds. 

any of the big hotels wear “Narodni 

dnik” (national enterprise) signs 

ule others are the property of the 
DH, Czech federation of trade 
ions, counterpart of CIO. 


Along with their fashionable cus- 
iners have also departed a few man- 
ers of the swank hotels, determined, 
were some of their countrymen, 
it to live under socialism and its 
w-fangled ideas of democracy. In 
dition, many of the hotels’ personnel 
Bohemia (Czechoslovakia has three 
tates”, highly industrialized and advanced Bohemia in the west, 
which Prague is the capital,"agrarian Moravia to the south 
hose capital is Brno and comparatively backward, dramatic Slo- 
kia to the east, capital, Bratislava) were German. With the 
id of the war and its liberation by the U. S. and Red Armies, 
zechoslovakia voted to deport back to Germany her several hun- 
‘ed thousand Germaus who, though they had settled years ago in 
e Czech border country, had never been assimilated and after 
e rise of Hitler had agitated constantly against their Czech 
ighbors and ultimately brought about the Munich decision by 
eir desire to be again part of the “Fatherland”. 
While some of the Germans who lived in Czechoslovakia were 
yal, the vast majority took part in Nazi terrorism and. cheered 
hen their German “liberators” marched into the Sudetenland. 
mong them were a lot of head waiters, chambermaids, desk 
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KARLSBAD 

Karlovy Vary, which is better known as Karlsbad, was one_of the world’s most 

fashionable spas until the outbreak of the second world war. Dominating the hill in 

the distance is the Hotel Imperial, once the Spa’s outstanding hotel. Today Karlsbad 
is a favorite resort of Red Army men and Soviet diplomats. 


clerks and so on who, after the war started, stayed on as loyal 
servants of the Third Reich, ministering to the needs of Hitler’s 
soldiers, Gestapo men and Quislings from all over Europe who 
came to the Bohemian spas for a rest. 

Most of the hotel-workers, from dapper man2ger with the carna- 
tion in his buttonhole, down to the chambermaid, that remain are 
more or less loyal to the Communists. One English tourist tells 
how last year he was amazed to find not only his favorite waiter 
at Marianske Lazne, but also to find he had not forgotten that he 
liked his meat well-done. 

It is not as though the hotels stood empty. In season, there is 
the same gay bustle as before, though it is set in a different key. 
The spas have, to all intents and purposes, become in the main 
recreation centers for machinists, white collar workers and miners. 
This summer, over one hundred thousand Czech workers and their 
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Keystone 


PREPARED FOR THE CELEBRATION 


The peasants of Czechoslovakia wear costumes that are among 
the most beautiful in Europe. This girl is dressed in a costume 
specially designed for ceremonial occasions. Many costumes 
of this kind have the value of family heirlooms and are care- 
fully preserved and handed down from generation to generation. 


families play tennis, stroll under the colonnades and take the waters 
along with wealthy vacationers, most of whom now, more than 


ever, come from abroad. 


There was a woman about thirty-five, at a ski resort this winter, 
the wife of a Prague lawyer. She had fringes of juvenile beauty 
and was waging a so-far successful battle against wrinkles. She 
smiled brightly and confided, seeing that we were Americans, that 
she has come to this particular resort every winter for years. 
“Of course, it is not what it once was,” she sighed. “Everyone 


AL 
Black 
Over a century and half ago Marianbad began to sell bottles of 


its none too palatable sulphur water and to build hotels for suf- 
ferers from stomach and heart diseases. 
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would dress for dinner and afterwards, there would be danci 
and gambling for those who wished it. Ah, yes, how I wish I cot 
go to America!” 

This woman’s husband was still well-to-do, he had a good pr. 
tice and even though he will soon be obliged to join a neighborho 
lawyers’ pool (on the order of socialized medicine in Englane 
he will be assured of a better-than-average income. Yet his w 
longs for the “good old days”, especially for the exclusive res 
life which, in Czechoslovakia, is gone forever. There are doubth 
many such aristocracy-worshipping Czechs but for every one 
them, there are a dozen vacation-starved students and workers w 
like the ‘‘new” spa life fine. 


“Before the war,” said a pretty young married Czech girl, “th 
was a set we called ‘Golden Youth’. They came mostly fr 
Prague, the debutantes and playboys from rich families whose su 
mers were spent at the fashionable spas, perfecting their tent 
dancing, bridge—and flirting. Most of them are my age now 
in fact, I was one of them. But their present-day counterpa 
are the targets of scorn of working class youth who are going 
these same resorts now. Life is very informal; nobody ever we: 
tuxedos and formals anymore. Even though many of us real 
that this is much healthier for the.whole nation, we look back n 
algically on the ‘golden’ days. Look at my husband—he y 
nothing more than a flannel-trousered playboy who could dat 
better than anyone else at the hotel. But now he’s got an ¢ 
remely responsible job in the Central Committee of the Co 
munist Party.” 

In some cases, half a hotel is set aside for vacationing work 
ut their accommodations and cuisine are just as de luxe as that 
the paying guest. A Czech tourist official said, “We've planr 
that half of our resort facilities shall be for workers’ recreatior 
financed by the unions—and half for foreign tourist trade.” . 
American journalist demanded, “But do you think you'll get 1 
same tourist trade you used to—in view of these changes?” 1 
official scratched his head. ‘“This,” he admitted, “is a problem. \ 
need tourists, we need dollars ; we want especially for them to co: 
and see for themselves that a lot of the things they read abc 
Czechoslovakia are just plain bunk. But we are facing the f 
too, that even though the international situation may improve, th 
are some of our old guests who will be kept away by the preset 
of ‘plebian’ vacationers. Well, that is too bad, but we hope n 
foreign visitors will come, whether attracted by cures for go 
sciatica and rheumatisim or by just plain curiosity to see life | 
hind the so-called ‘Iron Curtain.’ ” 

Realistically speaking, though, despite the tourist campaign bei 
waged rather halfheartedly in the West, Czechoslovakia’s va 
tion trade is coming from two sources this season—trade unit 

’ (Continued on Page 33) 


Black § 
Located amid deep forests Marianbad was less formal than the 
super-civilized Karlsbad. However, it was a favorite with many 
illustrious visitors who stayed at these hotels on the hillside. 


BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel 
“and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, 
the development of our National Parks and play- 


NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLETIN 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the people of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


WHAT EUROPE THINKS OF US 


American complacency may well be punc- 
red by a new book “European ‘Beliefs 
garding the United States,’ a report of a 
rvey by the Common Council for Ameri- 
n Unity, under the direction of Henry 
ce Munson. 
Many Europeans believe that Americans 
= too materialistic; that American national 
licy is primarily determined by big busi- 
ss; that the United States is plotting war 
ainst Russia, that our foreign policy is 
90 changeable” and that the Marshall Plan 
“solely a political weapon against Russia.” 
While the new study, which reflects the 
aclusions of 1,702 qualified and repre- 
itative observers of opinion abroad, re- 
als much that is extremely favorable to 
> United States, widespread criticism is 
ide of American “institutions” such as 
alywood. The movies, for example, may 
our worst possible ambassador to Europe, 
many observers believe that Hollywood 
“convincing increasing numbers of 
iropeans that America consists of gangs- 
S, sadists, pin-up girls, cowboys and sky- 
apers.” 
In our favor, however, and symbolic of 
imate victory in the Cold War are such 
ts as that three out of every four people 
ERP countries believe “Russia is plotting 
dominate Europe.” American propaganda 
believed to be more reliable than Russian 
ews,” the survey shows. But more than 
e-fifth of the people believe that the 
ited States is plotting war against Russia 
1 an almost equal number believe Russia 
1 the United States to be equally-at-fault. 
Hurope’s faith in the Marshall Plan is 
ifirmed in “European Beliefs Regarding 
- United States” which also shows that 
re is firm belief in the freedom of our 
ctions and confidence that we protect the 
hts and freedoms of the individual. Most, 
: by no means all feel that we are “as 
1erous as we'can afford to be.’ 
Dther important opinion-molders of 


ropean thought regarding America, be-. 
es films, are radio, the press, magazines — 


1 tourists. aes : 
‘European Beliefs Regarding the United 
tes” includes numerous maps and charts, 
nted in red and black and a well-docu- 
nted text. It stresses the need of telling 
American story more effectively abroad, 
nting out that this responsibility rests on 
ry American. 


~ WORLD-WIDE MOTORING 
CONFERENCE 

A world-wide motoring \ conference 

eduled to be held in Geneva, Switzerland, 

gust 23, will seek a new international 
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Dr. Edgar J. Fisher 
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Anthony Fiala 


ORIENTAL AFFAIRS 
Lucient S. Kirtland 
Carveth Wells 

TRANSPORTATION 
Harry A. Franck 
Sidney Clark 


AUSTRALIA-NEW ZEALAND 
arry N. Holmes 


Club Headquarters: 115 W. 45th St, N. Y. 19 


agreement to aid motorists traveling in 
foreign countries and across national 
boundries. The meeting will be known of- 
ficially as the United Nations Conference 
on Road and Motor Transport. Fifty-nine 
nations, including the United States, will be 
represented. The United States is not a 
party to the present international agreement, 
but it is expected this country will join and 
seek Senate ratification of the proposed new 
pact. One of the major proposals for revis- 
ing the existing agreement, executed in 1926, 
is to abolish international auto licenses and 
driving permits and to allow citizens of the 
signatory nations to travel at will in any 
of the countries on their home state tags and 
permits. 


FOR A MODEL MOTOR CODE 


A country-wide program for uniform 
motor-vehicle laws has received a new im- 
pettus in seven states, according to the Na- 
tional Highway Users Conference. Colorado, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Nevada, Ohio, Oklahoma 
and Wisconsin have adopted driver-licensing 
measures which assure closer conformity 
with the model cede suggested by the Ameri- 
can Association of Motor Vehicle Adminis- 
trators. | 


FIRST-AID TIPS 


Motorists who are inexperienced in first- 
aid procedure are urged by the Keystone 
Automobile Club to be extremely careful in 
ministering to highway-accident victims. 
Well-intentioned drivers, it is pointed out, 
often aggravate injuries by their unskilled 
efforts to render assistance. 

When the victim has suffered any kind 
of fracture, the best practice is to make him 
as comfortable as possible at the scene of 
the accident and to await the arrival of the 
doctor or ambulance. In cases of bleeding, 
a tourniquet should be applied before the 
patient is taken to a hospital. 


“DRIVE YOURSELF” 


-The National Travel Association of Den- 
mark announces that American tourists may 
rent “drive yourself” factory-new Ford V8 


Custom model automobiles against payment 
in dollars for motoring in Denmark, 
Scandinavia or on the Continent. The rate 
is $15 for the first day, gradually reduced 
to $12 per day depending on the length of 
time. This rate includes insurance for travel 
within Denmark up to a period of not more 


than thirty days. For longer periods and 


for motoring outside Denmark insurance is 
extra. 

Reservations from the United States or 
other countries may be made for a period of 
at least fifteen days, against a deposit of 
twenty-five per cent of the total rental. Ap- 
plications should be made by cable to the 
National Travel Association of Denmark 
(cable address Turistforenging, Copen- 
hagen) who will reply to cables. More com- 
plete information may be obtained from the 
Danish Information Office, 15 Moore Street, 
New York 4. 


SWITZERLAND SUGGESTS 
CARE IN SPENDING 


It isn’t necessary, says the Swiss National 
Tourist Office, to stay at swank hotels in 
order to have a good time. There are 
several thousand hotels and small pensions 
where modern comfort, fine food and ser- 
vice are offered at budget rates. All Swiss 
hotels give substantial reductions for stays 
of three days or longer. Compared with 
United States hotels, the Swiss hotels are 
relatively small, rarely accommodating more 
than two hundred guests at one time. This 
enables the management to give everyone 
the personal attention and friendly service 
for which Swiss hotels are famous. When 
you check out there’s no long row of bell- 
hops and “captains” lining the lobby. Tip- 
ping is taken care of by adding a flat ten 
per cent service charge to the bill. 

Another suggestion is that tourists travel 
second class on Switzerland’s railroads, 
which are ninty-eight per cent electrically 
operated. About the only advantage the 
plush first class compartments offer are in 
decor and slightly more luxurious uphols- 
tery. The Swiss have a standing joke that 
only holders of free passes “go first.” 

To help visitors stretch their travel dol- 
lars, the Swiss Federal Railroads offer 
special tickets at reduced rates which are 
also valid for lake steamer excursions. A 
Season Ticket good for unlimited travel for 
any six days within a fifteen-day period costs 
$31 first class, $25 second class, $19 third 
class.. Special Holiday Tickets valid for one 
month are sold at reductions of up to fifty 
per cent for round trip tours. Group Ticket 
reductions range from twenty to forty per 
cent. Substantial reductions are also offered 
by the Postal Buses and independent moun-_ 
tain lines. 
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SIX-DAY VACATION IN LONDON 


by Jane Kilbourne 


Travel’s Trip of the Month 


For the aerial traveler the Empire State building is the towering 


symbol of New York City. 


WE WAVED TO our friends, 
walked down the blue carpet at New 
York International Airport, Idlewild, 
Queens, and stepped aboard the Clip- 
per Mayflower, Pan American’s 
double-deck, once a week “President” 
service. Soft music was playing 
throughout the plane as the flight 
purser and his crew of three stewards 
and a stewardess greeted us, showing 
us to our seats. In just a few minutes 
the ramp was rolled away, four 
powerful engines were purring in 
unison, and my cousin Clara and I 
were airborne en route to England 
for a brief holiday. 


Within the next few hours we had 
wandered down the spiral staircase 
to the lounge where we met several 
fellow-passengers. Cocktails were 
followed by a seven course dinner, 
served on tiny individual tables set 
with snowy linen and sparkling china 
and silver. The five flight service 


members of the crew served the 
fifty-three passengers deftly and 
quickly. Along about the time we 


were high above Gander, Newfound- 
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land, we were enjoying our coffee 
and liqueurs. The Clipper was flying 
above the clouds at 25,000.feet, as 
steady as a rock; passengers were 
eagerly chatting to one another as 
they became better acquainted. By 
the time we had finished a night-cap 
in the cocktail lounge the flight crew 
had prepared the sleeperettes and 
berths, and before we knew it we 
had slept our way across the Atlantic 
into England. We arrived at London 
airport in the mid-morning wearing 
orchids which the purser had handed 
us as we deplaned. After a quick trip 
through Britain’s famous English 
customs, for which we needed only 
our passports, Clara and I were en- 
sconced in our West End hotel with 
luncheon plans made and _ friends 
phoned about our arrival. 


An unusual trip? Not at all. Such 
a journey is fast becoming routine as 
London and New’ York are now 
practically within commuting distance 
of one another due to the recent in- 
troduction of swifter, more luxurious 
air travel. x 


each valid for one purchase. 


The next few days went by all too 
soon, but we found in the short time 
we had allotted ourselves that we 
could cover lots of ground and see 
all phases of London life. 


Luncheon that first day was a gala 
event at the Berkley Buttery on Pic- 
cadilly Street. The 
crowded with smart people; quiet 
waiters threaded their way between 
tables; the food and wine were de- 
licious. Clara and I remarked that 
the English women whom we saw at 
lunch were as well-dressed as their 
New York neighbors. 


A shopping tour was next in order. 
Our tiny taxi deposited us at As- 
prey’s on New Bend Street in Lon- 
don’s smart shopping area. Here we 
bought an exquisitely-simple pigskin 
cigarette case, typically English, and 
some silver pieces for which the 
English are justly famed. Such 
luxuries are available to the Ameri- 
can tourist without purchase tax, cur- 
rent bane of the native’s existence. 
A Tourist Voucher Book, which is 
obtainable for the conversion of $100 
into pounds and available at all en- 
trance ports, contains six vouchers, 
Goods 
purchased under a Personal Export 
scheme are sent direct to foreign ad- 
dresses, or, preferably, in care of the 
airline at the time of departure. Sa- 
vile Row English tweed—normally 


Buttery was 


$250 in New York—comes har 
tailored for $100. (All clothes ratic 
ing ended in March). | 

Regent Street, another prem 
shopping center in London, was a 
next stop. Here we exclaimed w 
delight over furs fit for a queen, { 


“latest in gowns, beautiful leather 1t 


gage, shoes and exquisite jewel 
Jaeger’s was currently displayi 
beautiful English woolen sweaters 
so many shades that Clara and 
had a time of it to. decide whi 
color to select for ourselves. 


Back at our hotel we found 
phone message from some other Le 
don friends asking us for cockta 
at the Dorchester before going on 
the theater and dinner. Londo 
theaters start at 7:00 o’clock, are 01 
at 9:30. Its plays are the worl 
best. This summer some thirty off 
ings are on the boards with Lawrer 
Olivier and Sir Ralph Richardson 
the Old Vic; Gertrude Lawrence 
“September Tide” at the Aldwyc 
and musical comedies galore co 
prised of such Broadway succes: 
as “Oklahoma,” “Annie Get Yo 
Gun,” “Brigadoon,” and “High B: 
ton Shoes”—all at half the price 
New York. During intermission I 
tween the acts, we sipped pink gi 
at the theater lounge bar. Others 
the audience, who didn’t care 1 
liquid refreshment, had remain 


The Nelson Monument dominates the square designed to com- 
memorate the great English admiral’s victory at Trafalgar 
in 1805 ‘ 


eated while trim usherettes served 
hem trays containing a light snack 
f tea with buttered bread and a 
lice of cake—just enough to “stay” 
ne until dinner. A bell rang, and 
s in the New York theater, there 
yas a concerted rush to put out 
igarettes, pay for the refreshments 
nd be ready for the second curtain. 


Tt was still light when we came 
ut. In summer, England is on “sum- 
ier time,” the equivalent of our 
Jaylight Saving Time, only it stays 
ght until ten or so. We strolled to- 
yard the Strand for a few blocks, 
hen flagged one of London’s anti- 
uated taxis whose driver (even older 
aan the cab!) sported a startling 
air of handlebar mustaches. The 
ondon traffic had abated somewhat, 
0 he drove in what seemed like a 
1ad. rush—on the left side of the 
treet, of course. This had Clara in 
-State- until we convinced her that 
he was really in England, not the 
Inited States. Circling around the 
laze of winding lanes and parks, our 
Jaredevil, Dick drew up with a 
ourish in the court entrance of the 
avoy where a handsomely-uniformed 
oorman politely helped us debark. 
. ‘table had been reserved for us in 
le Savoy Restaurant which was 
radually filling up with other late 


iners after the theater. An excellent 


tchestra played throughout the din- 
er hour; the food was delicious, and 
fe was good. 


A word about London’s great 
otels. They include Claridge’s, the 
lorchester, Berkeley and the Ritz, 
s well as the Savoy, where we 
ayed. The service is the best to be 
yund and the prices are comparable 
» America’s best hotels. For in- 
ance, when we checked into the 


avoy (we had made our reserva- 


ons through this hotel’s New York 
fice as London hotels: are crowded 
le year round), we were shown an 
‘tractive  mirror-panelled double 
90m with a huge bath, complete with 
three-button pusher on the night 
ible between our beds. The buttons 
ere labelled “maid,” “valet” and 


“waiter” respectively—all we had to 
do to summon any one of the staff 
of three who were assigned to our 
room was push one of the buttons. 
Our clothes were beautifully pressed, 
our shoes shined, our luggage un- 
packed; the waiter gave us quiet, 
efficient room service. For all of this 
we paid only about $10.00 per day 
apiece, plus a nominal service fee of 
$1.50. In addition to the latter, we 
had brought with us cartons of 
American cigaretts to use as tips, for 
the English value such things beyond 
money. 

Meals are theoretically restricted 
to five shillings ($1.00), but added 
service charges at the better restau- 
rants make the limited fare rather 
expensive. We found the food ade- 
quate, although lamb, beef and other 
meats were always on the luncheon 
menus, with only chicken or fish 
available for dinner. Our London 
friends who kept house in London 
were rejoicing, however, over the 
fact that oranges and grapefruit were 
back on the stands, fresh eggs ob- 
tainable once again. 

The liquor situation in England is 
a bit difficult, as this country exports 
most of her supply of scotch and 
gin. Although dining and dance 
places which have closed at mid- 
night for the last decade, will soon 
be open until 2:30 a. m. as an added 
enticement to the tourist trade, bottle 
clubs go on until dawn. Membership 
is required with an entrance fee of 
one pound and up. The Orchid Room 
is particularly beautiful with mirrored 
walls, low lights, soft Continental 
dance music. It attracts a sophisti- 
cated clientele. 

But England for the most part 
doesn’t patronize this type of night 
spot. Its drinking life centers around 
the ubiquitous “pub” with the in- 
evitable pint of bitter or ale, or a 
pink gin—gin, bitters and grenadine. 
In contrast to the American bar, the 
English pub is quiet and orderly. No 
television sets, no blaring juke boxes, 
no stampeding at the bar. And, of 
course, there’s never any ice! Speak- 


_ The finest view of the Houses of Parliament and Big Ben is seen 


from the opposite bank of the Thames. 


War did not damage Westminster Abbey, the finest historical 
monument in England and the coronation church since William 
the Conqueror. 


ing of the quietness of the average 
English person, Clara and I were 
most impressed with their  soft- 
spoken patience and the orderly way 
they act in crowds. People line up 
in queues for busses on busy London 
streets. There’s no pushing, shoving 
or glaring. The day we rode in the 
Underground we noticed that even 
the great institution of London life 
was comparatively “quiet,’ in con- 
trast to New York’s blaring sub- 
ways. Trains in the Underground are 
well-marked, There’s plenty of space 
in the clean cars with their plush 
seats divided into compartments. No 


shouting, no pushing, no guards 
urging humanity to “hurry.” <A 
miracle! 


We decided to do some sightseeing 
for the few days we were to be in Lon- 
don. Each morning after a breakfast 
in bed of fruit juice, fresh poached 
egg, tea, toast with two kinds of 
marmalade, we took a quick look 
through the London Times which 
the waiter had neatly folded across 
the corner of the room-service table, 
compliments of the house. Then we 
were off. The first day we went to 
the Bank where we _ changed 
Traveler’s Checks into sterling. 
Neither Clara nor I could remember 
the values of the heavy silver coins— 
we were always confusing a two- 
shilling piece ($.40) with the heavier 
two-shilling and 6-pence piece ($.50). 
The huge copper pennies practically 
wore holes in the linings of our 
change purses. 

Just as we came out of the bank, a 
sudden shower came down through 
the sunlight, drenching all in sight. 
Umbrellas popped open, but no one 
dived for a doorway, this being a 
familiar occurrence to the English, 


although most of the natives explain 
their country’s dampness with Cali- 
fornia-like candor by calling it “un- 
usual” when visitors are present. An 
empty taxi finally appeared out of 
the blue—or the mist, perhaps I 
should say—and we were off to see 
London’s famous landmarks. We 
were thrilled with Westminister Ab- 
bey with its timeless, breathtaking 
architecture, dating from the thir- 
teenth century. St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
the Houses of Parliament, the lei- 
surely-flowing Thames, the Nelson 
column in Trafalgar Square with its 
thousands of fluttering pigeons 
wheedling the passerby for food, 
stately Buckingham Palace flanked 
by its famous guards wearing scarlet 
coats and bearskin hats with chin- 
straps, London’s famous parks—we 
saw them all. 

During our sightseeing expeditions 
we had discovered that Greater Lon- 
don (with a population of 8,500,000) 
is in reality simply an endless suc- 
cession of small cities, strung to- 
gether by a patchwork of crooked 
streets and split in the middle by 
the River Thames, port of London. 
The heart of London is Piccadilly 
Circus. In spite of its dinginess, the 
city is mantled by centuries of charm, 

Back-at the Savoy to rest our ach- 
ing feet one afternoon, the slightly- 
harrassed young clerk in the long 
frock-coat at the “Enquiries” desk 
handed us a phone message confirm- 
ing our plans for our long-anticipated 
English weekend in the country with 
old family friends. While Clara dis- 
appeared for a moment to send a 
cable, I stood in the lobby. The three 
huge swinging doors at the entrance 
never stopped swirling. A famous 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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BRITAIN’S FIRST CAPITAL IN INDIA 
(Continued from Page 19) 


are side-by-side with things Indian. 
Looking out over the housetops of 
the city one sees church spires and 
temple tops almost side by side. 


Although one meets many fine and 
charming Indians in Calcutta, Ben- 
galis are, on the whole, slightly 
looked down upon by Indians from 
other parts of the country. This may 
be due to the fact the climate and 
diet of Bengalis is inferior and has 
produced anything but a physically 
superior people. This lack of physi- 
cal stamina, in turn, is probably what 
has made them, in large measure, an 
emotionally unstable people. Most 
Bengalis are sweet, sincere people 
with charming senses of humor, 
There are many Westerners who say 
Indians never smile or laugh. That is 
just about true, if they are speaking 
of people walking along the street, 
but it is not at all true of Indians in 
the privacy of offices and homes. 


A sightseer in Calcutta is contin- 
ually struck by the parallel structure 
of cultures, for his points of interest 
include two distinct cultures: there 
are the Botanical Gardens (full of 
marvels and advanced research), a 
completely charming zoo, the muse- 
ums, colleges and university, the Vic- 
toria Memorial, the College of Tropi- 
cal Medicine. (widely reputed the 
finest in the world), Fort William 
(about which Kipling penned a poem, 
telling of Job Charnock, one of the 
first Englishmen to come to Calcutta, 
who built the fort), the bustling mar- 
kets (the New Market, Thieves’ 
Market, and all the ones known by 
the one type of merchandise in the 
area: cotton bazaar, brass bazaar, 
etc.), financial Clive Street, the 
Mint, the Courts of Justice. And 
there is the disppointment of the 
Black Hole, of which nothing re- 
mains but a brass tablet, on the Post 
Office beside the Red Tank in Dal- 
housie Square, noting that the guard- 
house into which so many Britishers 
were thrown that most of them died 
from suffocation was located on that 
site long ago. 


Not disappointing is the fascin- 
ating, colorful Jain Temple, with its 
pools and bridges and flower gardens 
surrounding the steps up which visi- 
tors (sans shoes) go into one of the 
most unique series of rooms, or chap- 
els, extant. The designers have striv- 
en for effect and succeeded, whether 
it be a gold-leaf ceiling, windows 
made of pieces of unmistakably 
cheap, dark green glass, a floor of 
broken, colorful bits of hot-plate tiles, 
or flowing, faultlessly formed chan- 
deliers of shining silver. 


And then there are two very Brit- 
ish landmarks in the city that appear 
almost as though done by the Empire 
to keep up its courage in this 
strange land: like a little boy whist- 
ling in the dark. One is the British 
cemetery, jammed with over-large, 
over-broad, over-tall tombs and mark- 
ers that make observers wonder if 
some psychology about large size 
didn’t enter the minds of those who 
ordered the tombs and stones. And 
there is St. Paul’s Cathedral in the 
maidan—a tremendously impressive 
edifice which, of all things Western 
in Calcutta looks most incongruous 
because one wonders if there would 
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ever be enough “Europeans” in the 
city to fill it. 

The Nimtollah Burning Ghat, the 
best-known in that city, is a rather 
drab, unimposing place, but there’s 
more to it than the burning of corpses 
on the funeral pyres. In the entrance- 
way there is a lengthy list of prices 
of different kinds of woods. 


Once inside, it- is interesting to 
note the general lack of gloom. 
Since Hindus sincerely believe the 
soul, or spirit, leaves the body at the 
time death enters, and goes on its 
way, there is no need for great grief, 
except in a personal sense, which 
should be minimized by a feeling of 
happiness for the one just dead, since 
death is like the starting gun which 
sends his soul off to a new life and 
new hope. 


Despite the glamor of some other 
places, the most important site to 
visit in Calcutta is the Kali Temple. 
On a quiet Sunday, which Western 
culture imposes on the East as a day 
of rest, when the city seems deserted, 
then is a good time to go to the Kali 
Temple, because that is when most 
Hindus go. 


Although the Kali Temple is sober 
in appearance compared to the Jain 
Temple, it has crowds about it that 
are equally as colorful. The temple 
is flanked for blocks around with 
alleys crowded with people and 
crooked with the unsymmetric align- 
ment of crude, small stall-shops, 
where you can probably buy a kitchen 
sink, but would be more likely to 
find statues of gods and goddesses, 
in bright painted wood, or carved 
out of marble, sandalwood or quartz; 
and there are shops where the very 
poor buy. crudely-carved wooden 
dolls for their children. 


The temple is big, very Hindu in 
architecture, and its soft, curving 
lines are hard to follow in the maze 
of its monsoon-mottled surface. 
Europeans are not allowed in the in- 
ner temple and the only ceremonial 
rite to- see outside is the daily 
slaughtering of goats—an outward 
sign of devotion to the goddess 
Kali. 


For blocks around the temple 
crowds mill and surge slowly. Babies 
cry and babies guregle: their mothers 
carry them straddling one hip, one 
arm about the baby’s waist. Little 
boys and girls nibble at sweets. Dust 
rises, and settles and rises again. And 
there is a hush over the crowd, for 
this is indeed a venerable spot, this 
is Kali Ghat, the place where one of 
the fingers of the goddess Kali fell, 
when, killed by order of the gods, 
she was sliced into fifty-two. pieces 
by Vishnu’s disc and those pieces 
scattered over India. Long ago this 
happened, in the dim, dim past, and 
the temple was there when the sea- 
farers came up the river. Though the 
city has grown up around the tem- 
ple and has drawn and sent forth 
ships upon its trade routes that have 
made it the second city in the British 
Empire, still, amid all the bustle, and 
the clashes and intermingling, it is 
here, in Kalighat, where the tune be- 
gan, that the pulse of the city still 
beats strong and firm. 


When the bearer shines your shoes 


with the wrong color of polish and 
is an hour bringing you tea, when 
monsoon torrents and humidity con- 
spire blatantly to make life mere 
struggling existence, when poverty 
stalks the streets and begs and sleeps 
at your doorstep, Calcutta can be 
horrid, But looking at life in Calcut- 
ta from a table beside the lapping, 
emerald-green waters of a swimming 


THE CONQUEST OF THE COLORADO 
(Continued from Page 10) 


The expedition, now short three 
men, sorrowfully abandoned the flag- 
ship—‘my Emma Dean,” Powell call- 
ed it affectionately. The vicious- 
looking cataract which appeared so 
bad the day before was run without 
a single upset. They named it signi- 
ficantly, Separation Rapid. 

The three left behind on the shore 
climbed a rocky point and watched 


the two boats battle the rapid until 


they disappeared around -a—bend. 
Then the trio turned away from the 
river and headed north up a side 
canyon. They were never seen again. 
A year later Jacob Hamblin, Mormon 
friend of the Indians, learned that 
the three had been ambushed and 
killed by the Utes. 


Now comes the ironical part of the 
story. Had the three men remained 
with the expedition one more day, 
they would have shared in one of 
the major successes in the explora- 
tion of North America. On August 
29, ninety-seven days from Green 
River City, the little party in the 
Maid of the Canyon and Kitty Clyde’s 
Sister drifted swiftly out of the 
Grand Canyon into open country. 
The next day they were greeted by 
Mormon settlers at the mouth of the 
Virgin River. 

Victory at last! The incredible 
giant Colorado was vanquished. 


In three months the party had 
traversed 1250 miles through nine- 
teen tremendous gorges. The last 
twenty-five days they had fought 
their way through the greatest of 
all—the Grand Canyon. Including 
Marble Canyon, directly to the north, 
the river there flows for 280 miles 
between continuous walls of naked 


rock 3000 to 6000 feet high. 


In the depths of these canyons lay 
the riddle of the terrible Colorado. 
John Wesley Powell had dared to 
challenge and had won. He came out 
with the secrets of the bugaboo river 
neatly and = scientifically, tabulated. 
The world read and approved. 


However, Powell’s expedition had 
met with so many accidents and 
losses of essential instruments that 
he was dissatisfied with its scientific 
accomplishments. So the indefatiga- 
ble geologist-explorer organized a 
second Colorado River expedition. 
This time the federal government fin- 
anced the party for the purpose of 
making a topographical and geologi- 
cal survey of the country adjacent to 
the Green and Colorado river. 


The second Powell expedition was 


pool you've just emerged from; 
from a taxi moving down shade 
lanes brilliant with the blossoms ¢ 
towering, flowering trees; or whe 
dining in a softly lighted roon 
glimpsing moonlight through hug) 
open windows, with gentle musi 
flowing from a low-thrumming o1 
chestra, life in Calcutta seems ver} 
very good. | 


successful in every way. The Majo 
had taken to heart the lessons learn 
ed on his first trip. The eight me 
of the party were much better pre 
vided for: their three boats wer 
superior; provisions were more vat 
ied; each man was equipped with a 
inflatable rubber life jacket. 


The expedition spent from Ma 
1871 until September, 1872 in th 


Colorado River country. They ex 


plored, mapped, photographed an 
surveyed as they leisurely descende 
the river. Adventures were plentifu 
but no serious accident prevented th 
party from brilliantly achieving th 
scientific objectives of the trip. Th 
Major’s second expedition forced th 
reluctant river giant to give up it 
few remaining secrets. 


So, after three years and thre 
months of intense effort, Powell ac 
complished the great aim of his life- 
the thorough exploration of th 
Colorado River of the West. 


Major Powell’s adventurous e% 
ploits rather overshadowed the ma 
and his work. But it was the pursu 
of exact knowledge, rather than ac 
venture which directed his action 
throughout his life. The solution c¢ 
the Colorado River enigma was bt 
Powell’s first contribution to th 
scientific exploration of the ne 
West of his day. 


But it is his river story whic 
keeps Major Powell’s name alive 1 
new generations who come to delig! 
in the vast, wide-sweeping Canyo 
Country of Arizona and Utah. Hi 
professional achievements in geolog 
and ethnology hold the admiratio 
of a few specialists, but his courag 
ous ventures stir the imagination ¢ 
all. Today, at Sentinel Point on tt 
Grand Canyon’s south rim, stands 
stone monument to his memor 
There people from all over the worl 
read the name, John Wesley Powel 
learn his story, then look down 
mile below to a narrow, chocolat 
brown ribbon of water. It is tk 
noisy, brawling Colorado, the incre¢ 
ible giant first conquered by the ner\ 
and. will of an incredible man. 


Let us leave him now in spirit bi 
side the Grand Canyon, of which |! 
wrote: 


“Tt is a region more difficult 1 
traverse than the Alps or the Him: 
layas, but if strength and courage ai 
sufficient for the task, by a year 
toil a concept of sublimity can be ol 
tained never again to be equalled c 
the hither side of Paradise.” 
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Before World War I and in the 
20s and 30s, there was scarcely a 
liplomat from St. Petersburg to Lis- 
on and points west who wouldn’t 
spend at least one week each sum- 
ner at Karlovy Vary or Marianske 
Lazne (then known as Karlsbad 
ind Marianbad). Hotel registers 
‘ead like a mixture of an interna- 
ional Who’s Who, Burke’s Peerage, 
the Social Register and a diplomatic 
ist. Today, members of the striped- 
yants school of diplomacy no longer 
nake pilgrimages to Czechoslovakia, 
mut her spas have become popular 
with such highly-placed officials as 
Andre Vyshinsky, serge-suited Soviet 
foreign minister who came. to Kar- 
lovy Vary for a rest cure in February 
ind caused a minor furor among 
Prague’s correspondents’ corps who 
jorrowed all available jeeps, cars and 
yusses to rush to the resort to check 
ap on rumors of a secret Cominform 
-eridezvous. 

Today’s customers come not so 

much for the waters but for the 
rest and fun. For the latter, union- 
ywned hotels have employed recrea- 
‘ion directors so that the once-staid 
roper hostelries are what might hap- 
yen if White Sulphur Springs was 
suddenly changed into Camp Unity. 
But the pleasures offered at the spas 
remain essentially the same, quiet 
mmes—afternoon band concerts, de- 
sorous dances, promenades and twice- 
daily turns at the spring. 
' Czechoslovakia’s most famous spa 
—and one of the most famous in the 
world — is Karlovy Vary, better 
cnown by its German name, Karls- 
ad, namesake of the New Mexican 
taverns. For centuries it has catered 
io fashionable stomach and liver suf- 
he King Charles IV is credited 
vith the discovery of the hot spring 
ind with starting Bohemia in the 
medicinal spring business. The tale 
Zoes that he was on a hunting trip, 
oursued a wounded deer into the 
woods and came upon the hot, bub- 
ling spring. He built a hunting 
odge on the spot and soon after, 
one of his court discovered its | mag- 
cal powers. 

_A gingerbready pergola has been 
suilt over the spring which bubbles 
4p at the temperature of 162 de- 
srees F. The hotels themselves clus- 
er around the River Tepla (Czech 

word meaning hot) which, even in 
oars flows steaming hot between 
icy banks in a deep valley. Magni- 
icent. private villas — now mostly 
‘mpty as their wealthy owners have 
‘ither left the country or cannot af- 
ford their upkeep—look down from 
he wooded mountains. Besides its 
turative waters, Karlovy Vary hag» 
in industrial, year-round _ section 
which is an important porcelain cen- 
‘er and was, before the war, also the 
renter of Sudeten German agitation 
ind the town where Frank, Czecho- 
lovakia’s infamous hangman, got his 
rt as the proprietor of a small 
okshop. .. 

_A little further to. the west lies 

[arianske Lazne (Marianbad), a 
nountain spa. which, 150 years ago, 
yegan to sell bottles of its nasty- 
asting sulphur water and to build 
rotels to accommodate stomach, urin- 

and heart disease sufferers. The 
nosphere is less'-formal, more 
Sermine than statd, super-civilized 


_/bound for Israel. 


- PLAYGROUNDS OF A VANISHED ERA 
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ind eastern European diplomats. 


Karlovy Vary (it has been compared 
to Cannes, while Karlovy Vary, sea- 
soned pleasure-seekers declare, is 
more like Nice). Marianske Lazne 
is a sunny village of colonnades, curl- 
icued bandstands and great elms 
which has recently become a popular 
site for a large number of gatherings, 
particularly an annual film festival 
and various meetings on reforesta- 
tion, education and the like. 

The spa with the most amusing 
-story is Frantiskovy Lazne (Frazian- 
bad), a park-like spot only a few 
miles from the German border near 
Cheb which is, incidentally, the place 
where the U. S. Army halted in 1945 
in its eastward march, Like most 
Czech spas, Frantiskovy Lazne had 
its heyday in the gilded Johann 
Strauss operetta era. Its waters were 
said to have great value in curing 
women’s diseases, especially sterility. 

Built on a pleasant plain, it is a 
quiet town of graceful hotels, thea- 
ters, concert halls and shady paths 
where once, one hundred years ago, 
parasoled ladies of fashion strolled, 
enjoying their maladies. It is said 
that Emperor Franz Josef, who took 
their childless plight to heart, installed 
there a barracks of handsome hussars 
to make sure that the mineral prop- 
erties of the water were not wasted. 

During the war, when Slovakia 
was given its “independence” and set 
up as a pro-Nazi, puppet state, its 
spas were a popular spot for impor- 
tant Nazis. Directors of the corpo- 
rations which ran the spas were at 
first permitted to continue, but when 
the Germans got wind that one of 
the directors had made a trip to Eng- 
land shortly before hostilities began, 
to rally support for the Czech cause, 
he and his associates were jailed, 
finally sent to a concentration camp. 

The hotel owner eventually died 
as a result of a disease contracted 
in the camp. His family recalls his 
return from London during that dark 
period when Hitler was so swiftly 
eating into Europe. He had visited 
many of the wealthy Englishmen who 
came each summer to his hotel. “I 
told them about him, I told them it 
would be all of Czechoslovakia and 
Poland next and that he wouldn’t 
stop there—then it would be them- 
selves, the English. But they didn’t 
believe me. One man called me in- 
sane and left the room.” 

The former glamor train, beloved 
by E. Phillips Oppenheim and spa- 
visitors, was the royal blue coaches 
of the Orient Express. It was the 
one full of beautiful spies, dapper 
millionaires and all varieties of in- 
ternational intrigue. It is a pretty dis- 
appointing thing these days, in whose 
slightly dusty compartments now sit 
a few merchants, a diplomatic courier 
or twd and several families of Jews 
If there are any 
spies, they aren’t beautiful ones. As 
the Express pulled out of the resort- 
rococo station at Karlovy Vary, a 
disgruntled French woman said bit- 
-terly, “Voila! There was once the 
place where every pretty girl on the 
Continent wanted to come and catch 


a husband. And she came too, if her 


family had any money and pride at 
all. Now look—typists!” 

Yes, things have changed in these 
once patrician playgrounds. An era 
has ended and another has taken its 
place. 
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OLL GUSHES ON 


JANADA’S PRAIRIES ; 


(Continued from Page 13) 


space to open up for further activity. 

When you get outside the city you 
see the impact of oil on the land- 
scape. For one thing, miles of new 
roads have been built across the 
prairies to get heavy equipment to 
the fields. More than ninety miles 
of new and reconditioned roads have 
been put through in the Ledue field 
alone. These roads remain to serve 
the farmer after the job is done. 

Leduc has its own skyline now, 
too. Spaced out one well to forty 
acres as required by provincial law, 
you hardly notice the derricks in the 
daytime. But at night, with their 
slender shapes etched with light 
against the vast and empty dark, they 
constitute a landmark, visible from 
afar, an object of local pride to 
which the attention of every traveler 
is called. 

And the farmer, well, he goes 
about his work in the field pretty 
much as he always did, in spite of 
the fascination of the new big derrick 
at his elbow. His reactions to this 
new hustle and bustle are likely to be 
unique and personal, though, and 
hard for the outsider to understand. 

There is the story going around, 
for example, about the farmer who 
got an advance against drilling 
rights on his land of $31,000. The 
deal was closed, he got his check, 
and a short time later a bulldozer 
arrived on the scene for preliminary 
work, 

Unfortunately, the driver of the 
bulldozer, in nosing his colossus 
through the barnyard, accidentally 
ran over several baby chicks. The 
farmer saw the accident and indig- 
nantly halted all operations. He flatly 
refused to allow the bulldozer to 
proceed unless he got $6 for his 
chicks. Money in single sums like 
$31,000 at a clip was almost un- 
realizable fantasy to that farmer. 
The chicks, however, were, in his 
terms, instantly understandable. 

Or take the story of the Ukrainian 
farmer—there are many in the dis- 
trict—to whom an oil company made 
an offer of $16,000. He said he’d 
have to talk it over with his missus 
and next day he reported that the 
offer was unacceptable. It would 
have to be either $18,000—or $15,000. 


“But why?’ demanded the as- 
tonished agent. 

“Well? the farmer explained 
patiently, “I have three sons. And 


to take $16,000 would simply start a 
family row. Now $15,000 or $18,000 
—that can be divided without any 
rows. But not $16,000.” 

It’s a common sight to see oil 
operations and farming going on side 
by side without’ either disturbing the 
other. The farmlands at Leduc and 
Woodbend are being laced with a 
crisscross of pipelines. But after the 
crew has passed, you’d never know 
the lines existed, except for a ridge 
of newly turned earth or a line of 
green grass in a grain field, or an 
occasional spot where irregularities 
of the terrain pop them out from un- 
derground, 

There is one group of people in 
the area whose mode of life was 
changed not only suddenly, but 
radically, by the Leduc oil strike. 
They are the drillers and their 
families. 

In all the variable world-wide ex- 


perience of oilmen, over the past 
twenty-five years or segments thereof, 
theirs has probably been unique. They 
have been gypsies of the prairies, 
seeking, drilling, and never, never 
finding; probing and moving on 
again, leading a nomad life with 
their families under pretty rugged 
conditions—battling cold in winter, 
flies in summer. 
Now all of a 
they’ve got a home. 
Take Vern Hunter, for instance, 
who has worked for Imperial Oil 
Limited for twenty-one years. Hun- 
ter, a wiry, amiable man, is now field 
superintendent, which means he’s boss 
of Impérial’s Leduc operations. He 
lives in the heart of the field in the 
first permanent home he’s ever had, 
a one-story new frame house of 
simple but attractive design. 
Devon sprang, like the oil itself, 
right out of the prairie almost over- 
night on land set aside for it by 
Imperial and then turned over to a 
building. company for development. 
Already it has a grocery store, a 
hardware shop, a drug store, and a 
restaurant complete with buxom 
blonde waitress, juke box and chromi- 
um fittings. Building are a hotel, a 
new modern restaurant so fancy it 
has a banquet room, and a school for 
oilmen’s children. Devon isn’t New 
York yet, but it felt pretty sophisti- 


sudden—bang— 


cated a few weeks ago when it got 


its own newspaper, the Devonian. 
Not all the communities are “fixin’ 
to stay” like Devon, however. Some 
are highly mobile—made up of houses 
laid on pine joists, and plugged into 
a power line the way a housewife 
plugs in her iron, so they can be 
picked up, put on a truck and whirled 
away again at a moment’s notice. 


These are the homes of the wild- 
catters and the contract drillers who 
are still on the move. There are a 
lot of these communities around 
Leduc. But there are a lot more of 
them scattered all the way from 
the Montana border to the upper 
reaches of the Northwest Territories, 

Lew Glendenning, who has been 
eighteen years a driller and spent 
most of them looking for oil in one 
part or another of that country, 
thinks the best description of it he 
ever got came from a Texan. 

“This Texas laddie,” he said, “step- 
ped off that steamy train from the 
south right into: winter. I asked him 
how he liked the weather. He 
couldn’t describe it. There was noth- 
in his experience to compare with it. 

“Then I asked him how he liked 
the trip. What he told me described 
better than anything I’ve ever heard 
just how vast and wide this country 
is. 

“Brother,” he said, “this trip was 
just miles and miles of miles and 
miles.” 

As the Edmonton fieds are de- 
veloped, Lew Glendenning and others 
like him are extending their search 
back over the promising areas they 
once searched fruitlessly but now 
look upon with renewed hope. 

And there is no telling what they 
will find, nor what further develop- 
ment their discoveries will bring to 
this region. After all, they've got 
lots of room to look in. Miles and 
miles of just miles-and miles. 
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SIX-DAY VACATION IN LONDON 
(Continued from Page 31) 


Hollywood actress entered the lobby, 
stopped briefly at “Enquiries” for 
mail and messages; Danny Kaye, who 
is having such a sensational run at 
the Palladium, tore past with two 
perspiring companions practically 
running to keep up with him. <A 
delegation of wealthy Indians, coin- 
plete with turban and sari, stood wait- 
ing for their luggage. A famous 
Hollywood columnist swept in with 
her entourage of press agents, secre- 
taries and maids. All part of the 
daily pattern in a famous interna- 
tional hotel, with the constant flow 
of arrivals and departures adding to 
the crispness of the scene. 

Our next two days brought us a 
complete change of tempo. Not that 
we didn’t enjoy the hustle and bustle 
of the city, but we soon discovered 
that there is no prettier or more 
restful sight than the English coun- 
tryside in spring or summer, Our 
visit to Stedham Hall took place just 
when the rhododendrons were in 
bloom—great luscious pink, dark pink 
and red blooms which lined the road- 
side almost as soon as the city faded 
from view. 

En route to Sussex we drove 
through Epsom, high above the chalk 
downs of Surrey, a few miles from 
London, where the world’s best- 
known horse race—the Derby—takes 
place each June. Further out the 
countryside became more 
settled. The sky was a deep blue. 
Finally, we drove up a winding drive- 
way and stopped before a great stone 
mansion where our host and hostess 
greeted us together. 

We were made at home immediate- 
ly. Clara was shown a room in the 
east wing of the beautiful sixteenth 
century home. A fire was burning in 
the large stone fireplace, sunlight 


sparsely | 


streamed through the high dormer 
windows. My room was next to hers 
with an oak-panelled bath between. 


. Although our host and hostess were 


among the last to enjoy the age of 
gracious living, the weekend went by 
just as though they hadn’t recently 
been forced to put the estate with its 
many buildings and acres up for sale 
to escape the burden of taxes. 

Sunday morning church bells peal- 
ed from the tower of the tiny church 
on the property while tenants garbed 
in their Sunday-best hurried to at- 
tend service. All that very beautiful 
Sunday morning the sun shone, the 
air was fragrant with the perfume of 
hundreds of flowers, bees droned 
lazily, skylarks and thrushes sang, 
and an air of complete peace envel- 
oped the entire area. 


All too soon the weekend and our 
holiday were drawing to an end. Sun- 
day luncheon was served from the 
oak refectory when all the guests 
gathered from their various activities. 
English asparagus, fresh from the 
garden, drew cheers. Then it was 
time to say goodbye, round up our 
luggage, and dash for the train at 
Midhurst Station in the tiny Eng- 
lish “‘van’—station wagon to us 
Americans. 


A few hours later we had arrived 
at London airport checking in for 
the Sunday evening departure of the 
Clipper Mayflower. As we headed 
toward New York we agreed we had 
had a wonderful holiday, thanks to 
this method of travel. We had re- 
newed old friendships, had had a 
complete change, seen the current at- 
tractions in London, had sampled its 
country life, and were arriving back 


in New York after traveling some 
six-thousand miles quickly, safely 
and comfortably. 
THE WHITE TERNS OF MIDWAY 
(Continued from Page 21) 
sometimes dislodge the white tern 


lay their eggs in depressions on the 
ground. The white terns, with their 
peculiar homes, have modified the 
technique which would dislodge the 
ege from its balanced -position in 
the crotch. With the utmost care, 
they place the bill over the egg and 
sometimes even brace it on a branch 
beyond; then with it as a guide, they 
pull the body into position. 
Although these eggs seem to be 
placed in the most precarious situa- 
tions that can be imagined, there is 
relatively little loss from falling and 


breakage. Windstorms sometimes 
dislodge the eggs by opening or 
spreading the cracks between the 
branches, 


The clumsy tropic-birds which nest 
in the ground at the base of the 
bushes probably constitute the great- 
est danger to nesting white terns. 
The feet of these heavy tropic-birds 
are excellent paddles for swimming, 
but pracitcally worthless on land. 
Their ground progression consists of 
a series of shoves by which they 
slide their bodies along on_ their 
breast feathers. Upon reaching the 
island from the sea, they hurtle into 
the bushes somewhere in the general 
vicinity of their nest, an arrival which 
~ is often heralded by the noise of 
breaking branches. The sudden jar 
caused by one of these landings 
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eggs and lets them fall to the ground. 

Speculation about the hatching of 
the tern eggs has been used to for- 
mulate some queer stories. Accord- 
ing to one of the baseless yarns, the 
young bird pecks a hole through 
the bottom of the egg. The tiny feet 
are extended and they firmly grasp 
the branch, then the remainder ef the 
shell is cast. 

The young actually emerge is split- 
ting the shell around the larger end, 
which is. similar to the hatching of 
every other egg that I have ever 
seen. This was proven many times 
by finding cast shells on the ground 
below the young terns. As the time 
of hatching approaches the incubat- 
ing adult remains practically glued 
to the egg; and as a result the young 
one could emerge upside down or any 
other way, and the breast feathers of 
the parent would prevent falling. 


The offspring of all ground nest- 
ing terns are precocious, they are 
able to scramble about within a few 
hours after hatching, and to run 
within a day or so, hence the act of 
hanging on to a bare branch. should 
not be considered extraordinary. For 
the first week or so the chick is fed 
regurgitated food by both parents, 
which a!ternate in the brooding and 
fishing. At an age of eight or nine 


days, the parents begin to desert their 
off-spring during most of the sunlight 
hours; and at this stage of growth 
there is also a change in the method 
of feeding, as the adults commence 
returning to the nestling area with 
fish stacked crosswise in their beaks. 


As they come within reach, the 
chick removes and swallows the outer 
fish, and then goes right on down the 
line until the stack is depleted. 


The method used by the adults in 
capturing the outer fish without losing 
those that were first procured has 
long been a matter of conjecture. Dur- 
ing the war, however, a Marine was 
experimentally cast adrift on a life 
raft on the edge of Midway’s coral 
reef. As he was bobbing around he 
had an excellent opportunity to ob- 
serve the fairy terns at their fishing. 
They cruised just over the surface; 
and although they traveled in flocks 
they were still widely spaced as 
though reconnoitering. 


numbered as many as nine or ten, — 


According to his story, they sud: 
denly ganged up in one area where 
they constantly zoomed at the water 
but never quite touched its surface, 
As the Marine drifted in their direc- 
tion he saw a school of the tiny sil- 
ver blue fish jump from the water in 
front of a flying tern. With a burst 
of speed, the bird picked one out of 
the air, crushed it, and then tilted its 
until the prey joined several others 
that were already lifeless and stackeds 

Nest,observations made during my 
stay on Midway tend to substantiate e 
this unorthodox method of procuring 
fish, When halfbeaks, needlefish, 1 
squid were brought to the young they 
were usually carried alone. Their 
capture probably necessitated a dive 
and submersion which would dis: 
lodge any other food carried in the 
beak. When the silver-blue minnows 
—tiny imitators ‘of flying fish—were 
brought in, they were always held in 
an orderly row and they sometimes 
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JAPAN’S IMPERIAL DUCK PRESERVE 
(Continued from Page 23) 


with two artificial islands. A staff of 
game’ keepers live there the year 
around, tending the ground and the 
three-hundred decoys, and from 
October through February feeding 
the migrant mallards and teal. Dur- 
ing the winter of 1948-1949 over one 
hundred thousand ducks are esti- 
mated to have rested at the Saitama 
Preserve alone, and when I went 
duck netting near the end of the 
season, when spring was already bud- 
ding the plum trees, an estimated 
fifty thousand were still there. 


Just in case anyone should think 
that Allied hunters make too much of 
a dent in Japan’s duck population, 
here are some statistics. About thirty 
guests are invited to the duck parties 
each Sunday. The day I went we 
netted fifty-three ducks—an average 
catch—consisting of thirty-two mal- 
lards and twenty-one teal. These were 
given us after lunch to take home. 
At lunch, another twenty-five ducks 
were consumed plus an undetermined 
number for the keepers. Thus, rough- 
ly, one-hundred ducks fulfilled that 
Sunday a duck’s noblest function. 
With a four months’ season compris- 
ing seventeen Sundays, the total take 
for the winter would be about 1700 
ducks, or 1.7% of the estimated num- 
ber wintering at the preserve. 


The thirty guests are organized 
into three parties of ten each. The 
parties have three tries, each in turn, 
The ten netters face each Other, five 
on the left and five on the right, nets 
resting lightly on the ground, handles 
in hand. The “Right” team hold 
the net with the left hand forward, 
the “Left” team with the right hand 
forward. They wait in dead silence 
—or as near dead as the clicking of 
camera shutters permits—behind a 
high bank screening them from the 
dog-legged masonry channel leading 
inwards from the pond _ through 
heavy bamboo thickets twelve feet 
deep and nearly thirty feet high. 
Game keepers have been strewing fu 
at the mouth of the channel and the 
decoys have been gobbling their way 
inward. Through a peephole in the 
bank, the head game keeper watches 
the quacking procession and counts 
the wild ducks lured in. He drops 


meal through a convenient funnel to” 
draw the ducks toward him, further 
into the channel. A bellows which 
he pumps with his foot blows bub- 
bles at the entrance of the channel to 
urge the wild ducks gently in. (The 
keepers say ducks don’t like bubbles. 
Nobody has yet asked them why, but 
they are presumed to think of 


_ turtles.) When the head game keeper 


figures there are enough wild ducks 
in the channel to furnish sport—four, 
five, ten—the two teams run around 
the high bank and take position on 
both sides of the channel. The 
frightened mallards and teal fly up, 
usually in the direction in which the} 
are facing, which is away from the 
pond towards the high bank. (That's 
why one team holds the net with 
the left hand forward and vice versa.) 

At this point the air is filled witi 
wildly waving nets in which a duck 
occasionally becomes _ entangled. 
Other game caught includes the net 
of the team member across the chan- 
nel from you and the hat of the lady 
on our left. One man once caught a 
high-swinging Leica, but he had to 
give it back. 4 

The keepers take the ducks, lock 
their wings, and ceremoniously pre- 
sent the fortunate netter with ? pin 
feather for his buttonhole. 


And that’s the way the Japanese 
catch ducks. They have figured out 
an equally ingenious way of eating 
them—which is as much fun ar 
slightly more sport. 

Each guest is provided at table with 
chopsticks and brazier ten inches long 
by six inches wide filled with glowing 
charcoal. Each has its own cast-iron 
plate removable at will with heavy 
iron pincers. The duck is brought to 
you sliced raw on a plate, in strips 
two or three inches long and a quar= 
ter of an inch thick. Sprinkle the 
meat lightly with soy sauce and grill 
on the iron plate. Remove the plate 
if it gets too hot—using the pincers, 
Turn the meat once—using chop-) 
sticks. Cook as much or as little 
desired. Personally, I like mine done 
one minute on each side. : 

That’s the best way I know to cook 
a duck. The worst way I know i: 
standing up in a swinging hammock, 
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